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A home they love to come to 


| dike a hearty handclasp at the threshold, there’s 
an air of hospitality that bids you welcome in the home where 
Schlitz is served. Maybe it’s partly because the name 
on the bottle is that of an old and trusted friend. 
Maybe it’s partly because your confidence 
in the name is so fully confirmed by 
the famous flavor inside. But most 
of all, it’s a comfortable feeling that 
your host and hostess are glad you're 
there. There is no better way to 
express heartfelt hospitality than by 


serving the finest of all fine beers. 


Copyright 1947, Jos Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


The Beer that made Milwaukee ——— 
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Milk train 1947 style 


A typical example of B. F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


HESE two tires are being checked 

tor the start of a long milk run — 
through the Catskill mountains to New 
York City. The truck is one of 200 
which travel night and day bringing 
milk from five states into metropolitan 
New York. They run on rigid schedules 
where delays are costly. 

Repair bills used to be high. Delays 
frequent. Tread wear rapid — even in 
prewar tires. 

Then came the announcement of 
the new B.F.Goodrich truck tire with 
the nylon shock shield. This tire was 
“made to order” for operations such as 
that of H. L. & F. McBride. Right 


under the tread are two layers of nylon 


fabric used to break the force of sharp 
blows. The nylon shock shield gives 
extra protection to the rayon cord body. 
The result is a 4-way saving for truck 
owners: (1) Average tire mileage is 
increased. (2) Tires have greater 
resistance to bruise. (3) There’s less 
danger of tread separation. (4) More 
tires can be recapped. 

So successful have these tires been 
that by winter every truck in this fleet 
of H. L. & F. McBride, Goshen, N. Y., 
will roll on B.F.Goodrich tires — start 
to pile up more than 5 million truck 
miles in the next 12 months. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 


constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Only from B.F.Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Only from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get the added protection of 
nylon shock shields. 

Nylon makes tires more expensive 
to build, yet these new tires which 
Outwear prewar tires sell at regular 
prices. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Troch Tis 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Bodacious 


I must confess that I was more than 
amazed when I read your headline “Boia- 
cious Bishop” (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27 
Bodacious is a good American word, | 
grant you, but hardly one to be applied 
to a bishop. It is a word used mainly 
in the South, especially in the Ozarks. 
The interesting thing is its etymology. 

Actually bodacious comes from  bo:ly- 
acious. Now, should you call a bishop 
bodyacious? 


J. S. Minter 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Webster lets us. It defines bodacious as 
“reckless.” 


What’s That Again? 

I respectfully request that you retract 
the statement made in your issue of Oct. 2!) 
where you say: “The late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (whom Hoiles once classifie.! 
with Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini) should 
never have been allowed to learn to read. 
Neither, according to Hoiles, should Her- 
bert Hoover or Robert A. Taft and other 
stalwart ‘collectivist’” Republicans.” 

I never wrote, published, said, or, even 
thought that statement. Anybody who 
would make a statement like that would 
be a supreme dictator and tyrant at heart. 
Who would have the authority to allow or 
not allow any person not to learn to read? 
That statement is diametrically opposed to 
my conception of human relations or of 
government. 

What I did say and published in The 
Santa Ana Register on Aug. 27, 1946, and 
the other five papers later was: “The 
world would have been better off if men 
like Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and Franklin 
Roosevelt could not read. Their influence 
in destroying their countries was greatly 
amplified by their being able to read 
but not knowing how to live in harmony 
with God’s law that all men are equally 
free and have equal rights to pursue 
happiness.” 

There is all the difference in the world 
between what your publication implied 
that [ proclaimed and the actual statement 
that I have repeatedly made. 


R. C. Homes 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Cheese Paring 


Saw your picture of Charles Luckman 
eating lunch—cheese sandwich (NeEws- 
wEEK, Oct. 20). Where is the economy or 
saving here? 

Making cheese is not a saving or eco- 





Acme 


nomical process unless there is a surplus. 
It takes about 10 pounds of milk to make 
one pound of cheese. 

Why doesn’t he try soy beans? 
Mrs. IsaBeL THAYER 
Houston, Texas . 


Belling the Reds 


I was interested in your report of the 
sale of some of the Bell Syndicate features 
(“The Nebbs,” “Reg’lar Fellers,” “Virgil,” 
and Gluyas Williams’s suburbia) to The 
Daily Worker, which recently appeared in 
your Press department (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 
20). To explain the policy of the Bell 
Syndicate, we feel any time we can sell 
our features, intended for publication in 
capitalistic newspapers, to a Communist 
press it is a worth-while propaganda 
achievement. In fact were it possible to 
get a visa, and should there be any pros- 
pects of success, we would send a good 
salesman, preferably one with a Russian 
vocabulary, to Moscow to try to sell to 
Izvestia and Pravda. 

Joun N. WHEELER 
President 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
New York City 


Uncle Sam’s Other Cheek 


I am not an isolationist and quite aware 
of the fact that Europe’s starving masses 
must be fed and cared for .. . But why is 
it always the United States’ prime respon- 
sibility, at the expense of her own people, 
to carry on for the whole world? Why 
can’t Russia—hardheaded, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, selfish Russia—conform to the 
same rules that are placed before the 
American people? 

For all I know Russia may be giving 
assistance to the people of Europe, but if 
so, that fact does not receive much pub- 
licity, and if Russia were being very gen- 
erous the fact would undoubtedly be given 
reams of publicity. No, the Iron Curtain 
barring our reporters and congressmen is 
hot being lifted; we must not know what 
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NOW 
you can 


HEAR BETTER, 


LONGER... 


and save money! 


“EVEREADY” 
Hearing-Aid ‘B' Batteries 
outlast all other brands’ 


( Up to 50% longer life ) 


ERE you have a picture of a happy man. He powers 

his hearing aid with “Eveready” “B” batteries... 
those compact, dependable batteries that give more 
listening hours per ounce and per penny than any 
other brand! 

He powers his hearing aid with “Eveready” batteries 
to get more full-volume hearing... many more listening 
hours between battery changes. 

He powers his hearing aid with “Eveready” hearing- 
aid batteries to get the most for his money. 

Ask your Hearing-Aid Dealer for “Eveready” batter- 
ies today! * Size for size 


More listening hours with “Eveready” “B” batteries 


The exclusive, power-packed construction of “Eveready” “B” batteries 
was developed through wartime research on the famous proximity fuse. 

















Yes ... ounce for ounce, the greatest energy pro- 
ducer! Yes...size for size, the most powerful! 
Yes ... penny for penny, the most economical! 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and *‘Mini-Max’’ 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. TRADEMARKS 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. MINI-MAX 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation nT IN-T NG-AID BATTERIES 
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Simple —your secretary or oflice hoy can operate it. No special 
training required, 


Versatile — letters, post cards, forms, folders... variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors... at lower cost for long or short runs, 


Fost —alvays ready for use, Little preparation time, No 
extensive daily “cleanup” needed, 
Plectrically driven or hand-operated models, Complete line now 


available. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a 
demonstration. 


<> The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGR APH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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transpires in their country (that’s thei 
business, not ours, is their attitude; 
because whatever Russia does in the UN, 
the U.S. will still turn the other cheek. 


KATHERINE McCrory 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Arabs and Jews 

Your reviewer dismisses the film “My 
Father’s House” (Newsweek, Oct. 6) as 
“sugar coated” because we show friendliness 
between Jews and Arabs who are neigh- 
bors. Your reviewer would undoubtedly 
have felt that a film about Chicago in the 
1920s which dealt with the lives of ordi- 
nary citizens would have been “sugar 
coated” because he would have been cer- 
tam every Chicagoan was a_ gangster 
equipped with a tommy gun. 

“ 

Everyone who knows Palestine knows 
that on the ground level Arabs and Jews 
get along as we have shown in our film . . , 
Proof of the deeper veracity of our film is 
found in the everyday record of everyday 
life in Palestine. Even with extreme prov- 
ocations during the past vear, few Arab- 
Jewish incidents have taken place. 

Meyer Levin 
Munich, Germany 


Vr. Levin is the author of “My Father's 
House.” 


Baloney, Not Beef 


Dr. John C. Fowler’s letter in’ your 
Oct. 20 issue implies that vour article “The 
Culprit and the Market Basket” (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 22) shows the average Ameri- 
can eating 253 per cent more food. He 
obtaimed this figure by adding the per cent 
of increase of each of the eight foods listed. 
He will have to go a little farther than 
that to get the correct answer. Divide 
253 by 8 and you have it. 

To quote the doctor: “If T ate 28 per 
cent more beef, | would be full of baloney.” 

I believe he’s done it. 

Lro R. NeELson 

Beaverdam, Ohio 
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solution 


Decalcomanias are popular with homemakers 
because they add gay, decorative touches—and 
can be applied without fuss. These ready-made 
designs keep permanently bright and clean be- 
cause they are coated with a protective film of 
lacquer, as are many other products—ranging 


from labels and playing cards to lamp shades 
and card tables. These crystal-clear, washable, 


marproof lacquers stem from Hercules nitro- 
cellulose or other cellulose chemicals, and illus- 
trate one of the many ways in which research 
has made lacquer an indispensable material for 
protecting and preserving surfaces. 
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TO MAKE A BETTER PAPER COATING... another de- 
velopment utilizing Hercules chemical materials. The free book, 
“A Trip Through Hercules Land’, describes other uses of 
Hercules chemicals. 





HERGPLES 


HERCULES Pt COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 29, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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NEW KB 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Many new features and im- 
provements. Advanced styl- 
ing. Get complete details 
from your International 
dealer or branch. 
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SOREN, aii ahe lied 


“So you'd like to be a 


“IT’s A PRETTY RUGGED JOB, sonny, driving a truck. 
It’s a big responsibility. You’ve got to deliver cargoes 
on time, and many cargoes are mighty valuable. 
Wind, rain, sand, mud, sleet, ice and snow often make 
it tough going. And some people bawl you out for 
taking too much road. 


“You've got to be right courteous to those people, 
sonny. You mustn’t answer back rough. You see, many 
people don’t know that truck drivers are the best and 
safest drivers on the highways. They see a guy in a 
jacket and cap, and that guy can’t stop to tell them 
how carefully he has been trained to speak politely, 
act courteously, and to give the fellow in the passen- 
ger car the break. 


“But he has been. Safe driving and courtesy are as 


This advertisement contributed by International Harvester to the 
Safety and Courtesy Campaign of the American Trucking Associations. 


Other international Harvester Products: 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES ... INDUSTRIAL POWER... REFRIGERATION 








truck driver, Sonny?” 


much a part of our jobs as shifting gears. 

“Yes, truck driving’s a good job. You go places, 
you see people and you do important work. And you 
learn to be a ‘Gentleman of the Highway.’ 

“Safety and courtesy are pretty substantial accom- 
plishments, sonny. No matter what you work at, give 
em both a whirl when you grow up.” 





ABOUT INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


The most complete line built. Performance-Co-Ordinated 
by International Engineers into more than 1,000 differ- 
ent types of trucks. Load-Co-Ordinated by the Interna- 
tional Truck Point Rating System. Expert maintenance 
quickly available from thousands of International Truck 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


Dealers and Branches. 
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Tune in James Melton on" Harvest of Stars!’’ NBC Sunday 
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For Your Information 


WHADDYA KNOW? Already startled 
comments and questions have come in on 
our story of The Rocky Mountain News 
history test given to Colorado school- 
teachers which revealed their 67 per 
cent average grade (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
3). The absurd answers we listed drew 
reader response such as “Shades of 
Muzzey! What were the questions?” In 
anticipation of many more requests, 
herewith the stumpers and answers. 

1. First ten amendments to the Constitution are known as? 

2. What was the Mayflower Compact? 

3. In what war was the City of Washington burned? 

4. Three provisions of the first amendments to Constitution? 
5. Declaration of Independence stemmed from what group? 
6. Name three signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
7. The Louisiana Purchase was made from what country? 

8. What nation aided the colonies during the Revolution? 

9. Tories in the Revolution were on whose side? 

10. State briefly the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 

11. How many years did the Civil War last? 

12. For what purpose was the Lewis and Clark expedition? 
13. Who was the president of the Confederacy? 

14. What was the Dred Scott case? 

15. Who assassinated Lincoln? 

16. What other role did traitor Benedict Arnold play in 
history? 

17. The immediate cause of the Spanish-American War? 
18. Who were the Mugwumps? 

19. Properties acquired by U.S. in the Spanish-American 
War? 

20. John Hay’s Open Door policy concerned what nation? 
21. Direct cause for U.S. entry into World War II? 

22. The first permanent colony in the New World? 

23. Manhattan Island was purchased from whom? For what 
price? 

24. Who married Pocahontas? 

25. The “shot heard round the world” was fired where and 
when? 





Answers 
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THE COVER: When Assistant Editor Gordon Hamilton re- 
cently traveled 23,000 miles on a demonstration flight of a 
Belgian Sabena Airlines DC-6, he was 
in Pretoria long enough to have an 
hour-long interview with Field Mar- 
shal Jan Christian Smuts. The 77- 
year-old Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa is shown here in his 
gardens at Pretoria. Smuts has a 
record in botany equal to his high 
record in statesmanship. For a report 
on the postwar activities of “The General” as well as a review 
of his accomplishments, see page 35 (photo by Keystone) . 
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Riding the Century’on a 3¢Stamp 


Business letters, like business men, 
save business time aboard New York Central’s “We 





great overnighters 





7 in New York and Chicago, the business day ends... 
and last minute mail begins its nightly rush toward 
the waiting 20th Century Limiteds. It comes in speeding 
mail trucks. It arrives by breathless messengers. In New 


York, it even flashes underground by pneumatic tube, 




















3 Now Begins a Nightlong Task as the clerks aboard 
the 20th Century Limiteds handle a total of 1,000,000 
pieces of east and westbound “preferential mail” daily. 
And when the Dieseliners glide into New York and 
Chicago, all mail is ready for immediate delivery. 


FREIGHT OVERNIGHTERS, TOO! Throughout America’s 
richest industrial and commercial territory, New York 
Central provides overnight transportation, not only for 
men and mail, but for merchandise as well . . . one more 
reason for choosing a “Central” Location. For expert 
help in locating your new plant or warehouse, contact 
Central's nearest Industrial Representative or your 
local freight agent. Or write Industrial Dept.. New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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2 The Little Mail Rooms at LaSalle Street Station and 
Grand Central Terminal seethe with action as clerks 
work elbow to elbow. Then, just as the clock ticks off 
the final seconds before Century time, the last bulging 
bags rumble down the platforms and are tossed aboard, 


4 And the Century is Noi Alone! The life of many cities 
is linked by fast overnight trains of the Great Steel 
Fleet. Aboard them, business letters .. . like business 
men...travel with no loss of business time. And travel, 
too, with year-round all-weather dependability. 





New York Central 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

The White House is looking for a top- 
flight businessman to succeed General 
Bradley as head of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration but is having trouble finding one 
at the salary of $12,000 a year .. . In- 
cidentally, there are fresh signs that Gen- 
eral Hawley, who was Bradley’s choice 
for the job, soon will leave as chief of the 
VA’s medical program. Some of his key 
men already are quietly quitting . . . The 
FBI now has taken over responsibility 
for security checks on all State Depart- 
ment personnel, and J. Edgar Hoover also 
has proposed that he take over the same 
functign for the armed forces . . . Truman 
is being urged to name Wayne Coy, 
former brain-truster, as chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission . . 
A lecture on Communist infiltration of 
labor unions now is part of the State 
Department indoctrination course for 
foreign-service officers. First lecture on the 
subject was by an AFL official. 


Truman’s Progran: 

White House sources forecast that the 
new anti-inflation program which Truman 
will present to Congress will consist pri- 
marily of priorities and allocations for 
certain scarce commodities at the producer- 
processor level, coupled with new credit 
controls. There will be no hint of actual 
price controls at consumer level or return 
to wartime rationing. Allocations and _pri- 
orities would be used in such a way as to 
divide the supply between domestic and 
foreign needs and keep these two primary 
sources from competing against each other 
for available supplies. Such government 
regulation would apply to food, notably 
wheat and meat; to steel, basis of most 
short-supply consumer goods as well as 
industrial equipment needed for rebuilding 
Europe, and to certain scarce building ma- 


terials which remain a bottleneck in home 
construction. 


Congressional Inquiry Test 

As a result of the Hollywood investiga- 
tion by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Supreme Court finally 
may have to decide whether Congressional 
inquiries into an individual’s political affili- 
ations violate the “free speech” guarantees 
of the first amendment. If the ten wit- 
nesses who recently refused to tell whether 
they are Communists (see page 17) are 
convicted for contempt of Congress, their 
lawyers will contend that both the ques- 
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tioning and the committee itself are un- 
constitutional. They'll cite an 1880 Su- 
preme Court decision holding a House 
committee could not investigate a bank- 
ruptey case because “it could result in no 
valid legislation on the subject.” Generally 
the court has held that Congress could 
investigate—and require answers on—any 
subject on which it could legislate, in 1938 
going so far as to rule that “legislative 
investigations are presumed to have legis- 
lative purpose.” 


Political Notes 

No longer alarmed over labor protests, 
Senator Taft is urging his backers to keep 
the Taft-Hartley Act constantly before the 
public. He’s convinced it will be his big- 
gest political asset at the 1948 GOP con- 
vention . . . And the Democratic high 


“command will advise national candidates 


to avoid making the Taft-Hartley Act an 
issue, letting the unions carry it on their 
own . .. Look for an election scandal 
in three Missouri counties near St. Louis, 
rivaling the Kansas City exposé. Like the 
latter inquiry, it will deal with balloting 
in the 1946 primary . . . Republicans also 
plan to renew the drive for a Senate in- 


-vestigation of the Kansas City vote frauds 


at the regular session. 


Taft-Hartley Case 

The Justice Department now plans to 
prosecute Philip Murray and the CIO for 
alleged violation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in connection with their campaign in be- 
half of Democratic Congressional candi- 
dates in recent Maryland and Pennsy]l- 
vania elections. They will be charged with 
making expenditures in behalf of candi- 
dates for Federal office in violation of 
Section 304 of the act. The CIO will wel- 
come the suits, which will determine the 
constitutionality of the controversial sec- 
tion. The case probably will be carried to 
the Supreme Court. 


Drive Against Lobbyists 

The Justice Department really intends 
to crack down on big-time Washington 
lobbyists who have failed to register 
under the new lobby law. However, the 
greatest obstacle is the law itself. It’s 
loosely drawn and full of loopholes. Many 
of the most powerful lobbyists will seek to 
prove they do not devote their major time 
to lobbying and thus are not required to 
register. Justice’s campaign will be high- 
lighted soon with the indictment of one of 
Washington’s biggest backstage operators, 
who got into trouble by seeking removal of 
government restraints on a commodity in 
which he was speculating. A check of his 


files disclosed that while he had obtained 
heavy income-tax deductions for enter- 
tainment, he had not registered as a lobby- 
ist. The indictment will charge failure to 
register and income-tax evasion. 


National Notes 

Don’t be surprised if the New York 
grand jury investigating Communist  in- 
trigue releases a detailed report, but with- 
out names, on methods used by Commu- 
nists to get secret information from Fed- 
eral employes and officials . .. The Interior 
Department apparently oblivious to the 
international situation, has granted free 
use of its auditorium to the Polish Embassy 
for a showing of “educational” films on 
Poland’s so-called Western provinces. Po- 
land’s right to these former German terri- 
tories has been challenged by both the 
U.S. and Britain . . . The Luckman food- 
saving committee is receiving slices of 
bread in the mail from perfectly sincere 
but misguided citizens who don’t under- 
stand objectives of the food drive. 


Vv 


Switch on de Gaulle 

Those who follow State Department 
comment closely soon will detect a gradual, 
delicate shift in its position on French 
leader Charles de Gaulle as a result of 
his new strength. As late as last spring 
State spokesmen, in confidentially briefing 
congressmen for trips to Europe, con- 
demned General de Gaulle as an extreme 
rightist who might become a dictator if 
returned to power. The new diplomatic 
line will be that he isn’t the best man 
in the world to put France’s house in order, 
but that he should be supported as the 
best man to keep the Communists from 
taking over the house. 


Greek Losses 

U.S. officials studying the progress of 
guerrilla fighting in Greece gloomily pre- 
dict that if Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania continue to supply the Greek par- 
tisans throughout the winter, the advent 
of spring will see Thrace, Northern Mace- 
donia, and Northern Epirus occupied by 
the Communist forces. Winter conditions 
make these mountain regions virtually 
inaccessible to the Greek Army. 


Catch in Latin Aid 

The inflationary side of Latin American 
aid to Europe under the Marshall plan 
has been largely overlooked. Of all pro- 
spective Latin produce, only Argentine 
wheat and meat, Brazilian coffee, Chilean 
nitrates, and Cuban sugar figure impor- 
tantly in Europe’s nutritional needs. All 
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four supplier nations have indicated that 
their present dwindling shipments will 
cease when dollar payments dry up; none 
will accept European currencies or grant 
credits. What dollars Congress votes to 
continue Latin American shipments would 
quickly return from Latin nations to 
compete for scarce U.S. goods, adding to 
the price-lifting pressure of domestic buy- 
ing. Expect Marshall-plan whittlers in 
Congress to use this as an argument 
against any U.S. financing of Latin aid. 


Michael's British Visit 

Announcement that King Michael of 
Rumania will attend the British royal 
wedding started a flutter among members 
of top London society who figured he 
might look around for a British bride. 
They feel an alliance between the Ru- 
manian throne and some titled British 
girl might improve Anglo-Rumanian_re- 
lations, strained over matters of oil and 
ideology. Persons who know Michael well, 
however, believe he will size up the situa- 
tion carefully before taking such a_ step. 
They say he nearly lost the throne two 
years ago by taking too literally the as- 
surances of support he from 
British representatives. 


recel ved 


Foreign Notes 

Insiders now rank the Soviet hierarchy 
in this order: Stalin, Zhdanoff, Malenkoff, 
Molotoff, Beria, Kaganovich Two 
Panamanian ships, the Pan Crescent and 
Pan York, are now loading illegal immi- 
grants for Palestine in the Rumanian port 
of Constantsa. The ships are said to be 
the largest vet used in the Palestine traffic 
and are manned by predominantly Ameri- 
can crews . The Vatican is preparing 
to launch an aggressive missionary cam- 
paign in the Seandinavian countries 
Australia, harvesting a record wheat crop 
within the next few weeks, is expected 
to be in a position to export as much as 
180,000,000 bushels during the coming year 
to relieve grain shortages Primitive 
Indians in isolated areas of Western Brazil 
now are being conscripted for the expand- 
ing Brazilian army. The government con- 
siders it another step toward its goal of 
“taking civilization to the jungle.” 


Vv 


New Job for Clayton 

Don’t be surprised if the State Depart- 
ment attempts to win over reluctant con- 
gressmen to approval of large Marshall- 
plan appropriations with the proposal that 
former Under Secretary Will Clayton ad- 
minister the program. This is in spite of 
serious doubts about Clayton's willingness 
to burden himself with the job because of 
the drain on his health. Some State of- 
ficials think his appointment would be a 
classic answer to many problems: A suc- 
cessful businessman, Clayton is highly re- 
garded on the Hill, and assurance that he 
would be guardian of the purse strings 
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probably would induce Congress to seek 
fewer limiting conditions and to grant 
much more freedom to a Marshall pro- 
gram board. 


Immigration Changes 

There’ll be increased efforts in Congress 
to overhaul thoroughly the archaic U.S. 
immigration laws, on the basis of Congres- 
sional investigations abroad. Legislators 
will seek to revamp the statute to permit 
“preselection” abroad of types and quanti- 
ties of immigrants who could be usefully 
absorbed in American agriculture, indus- 
try, and the professions. 


Reuther’s Victory 

Look for Walter P. Reuther, anti-Com- 
munist president of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, to emerge from his union’s 
Atlantic City convention next week as the 
CIO’s No. 2 man and heir apparent to 
CIO President Philip Murray. Reuther’s 
overwhelming success in winning pre-con- 
vention delegate elections against _ his 
bitter-end left-wing opposition in the UAW 
has startled even his closest supporters. 


Resources Study 

Watch for the appointment soon of a 
new Minerals Advisory Committee to study 
methods of developing a new national pol- 
icy for conservation of natural resources. 
The idea has the backing of both Interior 
Secretary Krug and the Defense Depart- 
ment munitions board. Proposals which 
will be laid before the new advisory group 
include special tax treatment to encourage 
exploration and development of new min- 
eral resources and subsidies for develop- 
ment of marginal reserves. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force and Army plan rocket 
experiments in an effort to hurl small 
metallic meteors beyond the earth’s grav- 
ity pull. Staged rockets (a pair, one of 
which doesn’t go off until the _ first 
is exhausted) may be used eventually 
. The Air Force also is planning a 
new research center—100 square 
miles or so—for the testing of new. air- 


big 


craft . The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration believes the solution to many 
aviation industry problems is quieter 


planes. It is considering a regulation re- 
quiring the airlines gradually to adopt 
anti-noise equipment .. . Criticism of the 
Federal-aid airport program is mounting. 
Smaller communities complain that the 
paper work required is more than the 
projects are worth. 


U.S. Capital Hoard 

Washington economists are increasingly 
concerned about the rapid accumulation 
of liquid capital in the U.S. and the re- 
sulting lopsided international economy. 
Fearful that such a capital hoard could 
‘ause a runaway inflation, they’re hoping 
that at least some of it will be invested 


— 


abroad, if not at home, before this happens, 
State Department experts are quietly 
pointing out to business and _ financial 
leaders that once Marshall aid to Europe 
is guaranteed by Congress it would be 
wise to invest some of this private capital 
abroad. 


Business Footnotes 

Liquor sales, recently in the doldrums, 
are spurting sharply because of whole. 
saler, retailer, and consumer _ buying, 
Reasons: (1) fear of a liquor shortage as 
a result of the 60-day distillery shutdown 
to conserve grain; (2) anticipation of 
heavy holiday demand . . . Detroit insiders 
say that several of Chrysler’s divisions will 
introduce real postwar models in the 
spring, not so radical as the Studebaker 
but a big change from present models. The 
necessary tooling is progressing rapidly 
. . . Substantial boosts in the cost of 
men’s and women’s suits and coats are in 
prospect for spring. Increased wages and 
wool prices may result in an average rise 
of about $10 ... Farm-bloc senators from 
the cotton, peanut, and soybean-producing 
states are being lined up for a new effort to 
kill the discriminatory taxes now levied on 
oleomargarine. 
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Book Notes 

Thornton Wilder is working on a new 
novel called “The Ides of March,” his first 
since “Heaven’s My Destination” in 1935. 
It deals with the last month in the life of 
Julius Caesar and is told in the form of 
letters to and from Caesar . . . “Heritage 
of Freedom,” the history of each of the 
documents on the Freedom Train with 
facsimile reproductions of many, will be 
published next month by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press . Several grave and 
hitherto suppressed incidents in U.S. re- 
lations with Poland and Yugoslavia will 
be revealed in a book now being completed 
by Arthur Bliss Lane, former U.S. envoy 
to those countries. 


Radio Lines 

Ralph Edwards, producer and star of 
Truth or Consequences, is readying a new 
type of audience-participation program in 
which a selected person’s life story is 
portrayed in detail with parts played by 
the actual individuals involved, such as 
the doctor who delivered him and _ the 
minister who officiated at his wedding. 
Edwards will not appear in the show; 
Harry von Zell is set as master of cere- 
monies . . . A move is growing to record 
on tape all audience-participation shows 
in advance of the broadcast so they can 
be edited like films. The trade is buzzing 
about the highly censorable _ remarks 
slipped in by a contestant on Double or 
Nothing recently . . . Plans are being 
made to star Brian Donlevy in a_ radio 
series adapted from his movie hit “The 
Great McGinty.” 
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®This newest high-altitude sky giant now makes possible 
the most comfortable high-speed travel ever offered by 
leading airlines. 
For the great Douglas DC-6 was designed and built in 
cooperation with airline engineers to set a new pattern 
for comfort...for speed...for time-saving travel by air. 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PIRCES BY DOUG. 








Over the nation or the widest ocean, the DC-6 flies 
you at five miles a minute. In a few short hours you're 
there— ready for business or pleasure. 

Together with the new DC-6, famous Douglas DC-3s 
and four-engine DC-4s continue to serve you faithfully 
on 85 of the world’s leading airlines. 








ALTIMATIC CABIN assures “living | LUXURY LOUNGE on the new DC-6 provides a host ot | DINE SUMPTUOUSLY while cruising 


toom’’ comfort. It is automatically new conveniences never before available for you who more than 5 miles a minute. Relax in 
altitule-conditioned up to 30,000 feet _ fly. Dressing rooms accommodate several passengers at _feather-soft armchairs easily adjusted to 
++Sound-proofed for superb quiet. once, are ultra-modern in decoration and appointments. your most comfortable position, 
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> A Marshall plan is now certain of Congressional sanction. 
The question is: What kind of Marshall plan? 


Sharp disagreement over the amount to be spent on Euro- 
pean relief and rehabilitation is now developing. Republicans 
are talking about $4,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000 for the first 
year, Administration leaders are thinking in terms of $6,000,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000. 

The erux of the argument is whether the larger program 1s 
necessary to assure rehabilitation as well as mere relief, as the 
Administration will contend, or an unnecessary outlay of U. S. 
tax dollars, as the Republicans will argue. 


> The necessity for European aid will not be seriously ques- 
tioned by any large group in Congress. A majority of Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats will concede this much. 

Taft's acceptance of the proposition that the U.S. must 
aid Europe leaves the extreme isolationists without hope of 
winning a head-on fight. 

Debate will center on the amount to be spent and on details 
of terms and administration. On some of the details opinion 
has not yet crystallized either in the Administration or in Con- 
gress. 


> An independent government agency will administer the 
plan. Whether it will be an RFC-type corporation or a WPB- 
type agency is still undecided. Administration planners think 
this question relatively unimportant 


Top administrator of the program will be chairman of a 
board controlling the whole relief and rehabilitation project. 
The Secretary of State will sit on the board and help keep the 
agency on the line of U.S. foreign policy. 


A deputy administrator will set up shop in Europe to police 
distribution of goods at their destination. He will be assisted 
by a U.S. agent in each of the sixteen participating nations. 

A continuing committee of the Paris conference, made up of 
representatives of the European nations, will be expected to 
cooperate with the U.S. agents through the life of the Marshall 
plan. 


> Both loans and grants will be extended to needy countries. 
Loans will be made through the World Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank; grants by the Marshall-plan board itself 


_ Long-term loans for capital investment will be left prin- 
cipally to the World Bank. Intermediate credits for industrial 
raw materials and farm machinery will be handled either by 
the Export-Import Bank or directly by the new agency set up 
to administer the European program. 

Food shipments will be granted in the sense that the U.S. 
will not be repaid for them. However, recipient nations may be 
required to set aside the cost of these shipments in their own 
currencies to create pools of rehabilitation capital. 

Creation of these rehabilitation pools is favored by some 
officials and Congressional leaders as a way of forcing Europe 
to hold down inflation and set its own economic house in order. 
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> Tax reduction is promised by Republican leaders regard. 
less of the outcome of the fight over the size of Marshall-plan 
appropriations. But Truman and his Congressional allies will 
try to hold off action on taxes until the amount of the Euro. 
pean relief bill is known. 


Taft will take the position that government income is high 
enough to cover both European relief and a tax cut. He will 
urge quick enactment of the tax bill vetoed by Truman last 
year on the assumption that first-year Marshall appropriations 
won't exceed $4,500,000,000. 


How books are kept on Marshall plan outlays will have 
an important effect on the tax picture. There will be demands 
in Congress to finance a substantial part of the plan from loans 
rather than current tax receipts. 


> Anti-inflationary measures at home will not be directly 
tied to Marshall-plan administration. The European relief ad- 
ministration will be empowered to buy commodities for export 
but not to set prices by fiat. 


Authority to alloeate scarce key materials such as steel and 
grain probably will be vested in some other agency. 


Taft and his associates will oppose direct price fixing at any 
level. However, power to allocate would give the allocating 
agency a weapon with which to influence prices indirectly, 


Restoration of retail credit controls, which expired Nov. i, 
now seems assured. Republican leaders agree with the Admin- 
istration that they are needed to combat further inflation 


> The voluntary food drive will continue even if Congress 
gives the Administration power to allocate uses of grain. Sav- 
ings by housewives, restaurants, and others will still be needed, 
since compulsory rationing at the consumer level isn’t being 
considered. Spring will bring a tight pinch in domestic food 
supplies. 


Luckman hopes to go home by January. He thinks the 
immediate goal of saving 100,000.000 bushels of wheat will be 
achieved by then But it isn’t certain Truman will release him. 


Promotion and advertising campaigns of the Citizens’ 
Food Committee are just beginning. Ten different series of 
. Bb Q 
newspaper ads have been OK'd and 12,000 billboard posters 
Ave Svat “enare 9097) P oy pe © are « c 

ow - S, a 
have been prepared. Magazines, farm papers, and the labor 
press will be used to carry the conservation story to farmers 
and consumers. 


P U.S. officials are braced for a dramatic change in the 
Russian foreign-policy line at the London conference of foreign 
ministers starting Nov. 25. They will not be surprised by a pro- 
posal designed to show the world that the U.S.S.R_ has turned 
conciliatory. 


Reports that the Russians will suggest simultaneous with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Germany are discounted here. 
Experts believe Russia means to keep troops in Eastern Ger- 
many for a long time. 


Downward revision of reparations claims is considered the 
most likely Russian gesture. In a play for German friendship, 
the Russians might slash their $10,000,000,000 reparations de- 
mands to a small fraction of this sum. 
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Makers od enue "Walk-Over” Shoes 


mechanize all major accounting with Nationals 








Noted for its far-sighted management, the Geo. E. Keith Company 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, was one of the edrly users of 
National Mechanized Accounting. 


Starting their use of Nationals on a small scale, the shoe company 
Was quick to sense their advantages—their speed, accuracy, and 
flexibility. Today, extensive installations of National Accounting 
Machines serve both their Middleboro and their Brockton plants— 
the latter one of the largest in that famous shoe center. 


Production analysis, sales analysis, as well as all accounts payable 
and accounts receivable are now mechanized on Nationals to their 
great satisfaction. Their entire payroll is prepared on one National 
Payroll Machine. At one operation the employee’s statement of 
earnings and deductions, employee’s earnings record, and payroll 
summary record, are prepared. All entries: are clear, legible, and 
easily understood. And all are proved correct at the time of writing. 


In businesses of every size and type, National Mechanized 
Accounting is making possible better business records at less cost in 
time and money. Let your local National representative study your 
heeds, and make recommendations without cost or obligation. The 


National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service 
Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Machines Work Better, Too 
with ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning does a far bigger job than 
merely keeping people comfortable on hot 
days—though that job alone pays rich div- 
idends to commercial establishments of all 
kinds in increased patronage, and to em- 
ployers in greater output and higher work 
efficiency. 

In addition to cooling, true air con- 
ditioning heats, humidifies, dehumidifies, 
filters, ventilates, and circulates air. By 
performing all of these functions, air con- 
ditioning does a year-round job, not only 
in increasing human comfort, but also in 
process applications—from drying auto- 
mobile bodies in a paint tunnel to cooling 
oil for huge diesel engines. No matter 
whether the problem is simple or complex, 
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Manufacturing 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Trane Engineered Air Conditioning pro- 
vides the smooth-functioning, trouble-free 
operation of products that are designed and 
built together for use together. 


Trane heating systems and air condi- 

tioning systems—made possible by the com- 
plete line of Trane products—are designed 
for each application by architect, engineer, 
or contractor. 85 Trane field offices are 
ready to help them. 
The sennesaneundiiamme-enelinie successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


Engineers Equipment 
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The Parties Draw Their Battle Lines 


If anyone had held the naive thought 
that the impending special session of Con- 
gress might find the Republicans and 
Democrats joined in idyllic unity on the 
Marshall plan, prices, and taxes, the illu- 
sion was abruptly shattered last week. 

In the space of four days—two of them 
spent in Boston, the others in Washington 
—the forthright Sen. Robert A. Taft made 
it clear that any areas of disagreement 
between the Republicans, controlling Con- 
gress, and the Democrats, controlling the 
executive branch, were growing wider, not 
smaller. 

Taft Says: Where the lines would be 

drawn was outlined by Taft in a speech 
in Boston, Monday, Oct. 27, and in a 
press conference in Washington three days 
later: 
> Marshall Plan: Taft’s opinion: “The 
Marshall plan in its present form is beyond 
all reason”; the 1948 cost should not ex- 
ceed $4,500,000.000; “I hope that it may 
be less.” The Administration’s contention: 
Some $6,500,000,000 would be needed next 
year; a smaller figure would suffice only for 
emergency relief, not for a rounded recov- 
ery-rehabilitation program. 
> Taxes: Taft’s idea: A reduced Marshall 
plan, plus a predicted $6,000,000,000 or 
$7,000,000,000 budgetary surplus this year, 
would permit an immediate slash in taxes. 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Sny- 
der’s argument: Tax cuts must await 
Marshall plan action so that the budget 
is surely kept balanced. 
P Inflation Control: Taft’s blast: “I have 
not agreed with any economic policy ad- 
vanced yet by the Administration. The 
whole economic philosophy of the Admin- 
istration is so at variance with mine, that 
I don’t see how we could agree, although 
it may be possible.” He proposed that 
government expenses be cut, taxes and 
exports reduced, government purchases for 
export controlled, and labor educated that 
Wage increases cause new price spirals. 

The Couneil Says: Plainly, Taft had 
no intention of returning to wartime con- 
trols such as the President’s Council of 
Economie Advisers suggested last Satur- 
day, Nov. 1. To prevent inflationary 
threats from wrecking “our whole pros- 
perity,” the Council declared: 
>“The relative shortages of specific com- 
modities [notably grain and steel] require 
export controls [to expire Feb. 991, alloca- 
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Taft: “Don’t see how we could agree” 


tions for domestic use, discouragement of 
misuse or excessive use, efficient transpor- 
tation and distribution, and the curbing of 
speculation and hoarding of goods.” 

> “The general inflationary threat result- 
ing from the combined impact of foreign 
and domestic demand requires the con- 
tinuance of tax revenues at present levels, 
maximum economy in government expen- 
ditures, stimulation of saving, and the en- 
largement and aggressive use of measures 
to control dangerous expansion of credit 
[such as expired Nov. 1].” 


Significance -~- 


With or without Taft’s leadership, it 
would be extremely improbable that a 
GOP Congress and a Democratic execu- 
tive branch could achieve any marked 
degree of accord on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial election. Taft’s statements simply ac- 
knowledge, and, to some extent, invite the 
inevitable. 

Obviously the GOP Congress will not 
accept the suggestions of the President’s 


Council of Economic Advisers in toto any 
more than it will rubberstamp the Presi- 
dent’s own recommendations when he 
sends them to Capitol Hill upon the re- 
convening of Congress, Nov. 17. The Re- 
publicans are still pledged to cut taxes. 
They are unwilling to adopt price controls 
or rationing at any level of commerce; 
most of them are reticent about accepting 
any program that goes further than credit 
controls and allocations. 

In placing a $+,500,000,000 limit on the 
1948 phase of the Marshall plan, Taft has 
chosen a battleground on which most 
Republicans can join in an attack. Al- 
though the GOP spokesmen have been 
giving general support to the European 
program, they have been critical of the 
cost estimates advanced so far. There may 
be some show of non-partisanship on for- 
eign policy, but the gulf between the two 
parties is certain to grow wider daily be- 
tween now and Nov. 2, 1948. 


FOOD: 


Was Ist Das? 


Up in Camden, Maine, the kids flock 
into the Village Gift Shop to buy lollipops 
every chance they get. As freeborn Amer- 
icans, they pursue their inalienable right 
to happiness via the business end of an 
all-day sucker. When Rep. Margaret 
Chase Smith, GOP congresswoman from 
Maine, was packing for a trip to the occu- 
pation zone in Germany last August, she 
bought 500 lollipops at the Village Gift 
Shop to give to German children. 

Last week, Representative Smith, back 
in Washington, told what had happened 
after the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, of which she was the lone woman 
member, arrived in Berlin on Sept. 14. As 
she and Rep. Dewey Short, of Missouri, 
were driving around the city, she began 
tossing lollipops to gaping youngsters. 
Curious, the youngsters picked them up, 
and looked at them perplexed. Not until 
Representative Short leaned out of the 
car and plunged a lollipop into his mouth, 
did the German children catch on. In their 
lifetimes under Hitler, they had never 
seen a lollipop. 


Contacts and Contracts 


Charles Luckman, the dapper young 
executive who heads President Truman’s 
food conservation program, felt as frothy 
as the Rinso soap powder which his Lever 
Bros. manufactures. Last week he an- 
nounced confidently that he exnected the 
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goal of 100,000,000 bushels of grain saved 
for Europe to be reached by ‘the end of 
1947. To help achieve the goal, he was 
mustering a “grass-roots” campaign to 
organize farmers in local  grain-saving 
measures. The national voluntary food- 


saving 


program, said Luckman, was 


“rolling.” 


In spite of Luckman’s optimism, how- 


ever, a cloud no bigger than a hamburger 


was showing on the horizon. In Louisville, 
Ky., last Tuesday, Oct. 28, Jefferson 
Circuit Judge W. Scott Miller ruled that 
the Luckman committee lacked authority 
for its distillery shutdown which began at 
midnight Oct. 25. Issuing an injunction 
ordering Heaven Hill Distillers of Bards- 
town, Ky., to fulfill a current sales con- 
tract, Judge Miller said: “Contracts are 
sacred things.” 


Poultrymen’s feathers were still ruffied 
by Luckman’s refusal to end poultryless- 
eggless Thursdays. Herman Demme, Presi- 
dent of the National Poultry Producers 
Federation, accused Luckman of “grossly 
deceiving” the public in announcing that 
poultryless days would save 10,000,000 
bushels of grain by Jan. 1. Chickens, 
poultrvmen sarcastically point out, eat 
more grain alive than dead. 
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Ever since Harry S. Truman became 
President on April 12, 1945, a social cur- 
tain has veiled America’s First Lady. In 
contrast to Eleanor Roosevelt, Bess Tru- 
man has held no press conferences, made 
few public appearances, and expressed 
few personal opinions. Last week, after 
months of trying, Washington women 
reporters got Mrs. Truman to answer a 
series of written questions. Mrs. Tru- 
man’s penciled replies were read aloud 
by Mrs. James M. Helm and Miss Rea- 
thel Odum, White House secretaries. The 
text: 

Q: What is Mrs. Truman’s conception 
of the role of First Lady? No comment. 

Q: What qualities innate or acquired 
does she think would be the greatest as- 
set for the wife of a President? Good 
health and a well-developed sense of 
humor. 

Q: If such a thing were possible, what 
special training would she recommend to 
prepare a woman for the role of First 
Lady? No comment. 

Q: Any special professional back- 
ground? Skill in public speaking would 
be very helpful. 

Q: Does she think there will ever be a 
woman President of the United States? 
No. 

Q: Would she want to be President? 
No. 

Q: Does she keep a scrapbook of her 
husband's activities? Yes. 

Q: Of her own? No. 

Q: Of Margaret’s activities. Yes. 

Q: Does she keep a diary? No. 

(): Does she follow domestic and in- 
ternational events closely? Yes, she does. 
Both. 

Q: If so, how? Newspapers largely. 

Q: Does unfavorable criticism of the 
President disturb her? After 25 years in 
po'itics she has learned to accept it to a 
certain extent. 

(): How about unfavorable criticism of 
herself? No, she always learns something 
about herself, 

@Q: How about unfavorable criticism of 
Margaret? No comment. 

Q: What is her reaction to musical 
criticism of Margaret's singing? No com- 
ment. 








ea Has she discovered any ways of 


sparing herself during such tasks as re- 
ceiving hundreds of guests? So far, have 
not felt it a task. 

Q: Would she want Margaret ever to 
be First Lady? No. 

Q: Would she prefer that Margaret be 
a wife and mother or a career girl, or 
both? Entirely up to Margaret. 

Q: Do any of the demands of role as 
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Would she be President? No 


First Lady ever give her stage fright? No 
comment. 

Q: Did she ever think or dream before 
Mr. Truman’s nomination as Vice Presi- 
dential candidate of being First Lady? 
No comment. 

Q; What would she like to do and have 
her husband do when he is no longer 
President? Return to Independence. 

Q: Would she please describe some of 
her feelings of pride of her husband as 
President? No comment. 


Behind Mrs. Truman’s Social Curtain: No Comment 


Q: Years ago did she worry with him 
before he made a speech? And did he re- 
hearse it before her? Yes, to both ques- 
tions. 

Q: Does she worry about the Presi- 
dent’s safety when he is away on trips to 
distant points? Yes, of course. 

Q: What was her father’s business? 
Government position in Kansas City Of- 
fice of Collector of Customs. 

Q: What experience since you have 
been in the White House do you conside: 
most worth while? No comment. 

Q: What experience do you consider 
most amusing? No comment. 

Q: How does supervising the Whit 
House compare with supervising you 
own home in Independence, Mo? On a 
very much broader scale, but with a 
housekeeper there is not the personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Q: Are you interested in White House 
history? Yes. 

Q: What period of White House his- 
tory. aside from the present, is most in- 
teresting to you? Around the Monroe 
Administration. 

Q: Have you ever traveled on a cam- 
paign train? Yes, briefly. 

Q: Would you enjoy this experience? 
I did enjoy the first trip I made. 

Q: Will you go along in 1948 if the 
travel is by train, if by plane? Will an- 
swer this one in July 1948. 

Q: Will she make any speeches? No 
comment. 

Q: Has living in the White House 
changed any of your views on politics 
and people? If so, how? No comment. 

Q: What extracurricular activities do 
you enjoy most? The H Street USO? 
The Spanish class? The H Street USO 
has folded up, but I did thoroughly enjoy 
the work there. No comment on Spanish 
class 

Q: How would you add up what being 
First Lady has meant to you? No com- 
ment. 

Q: Will you go to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1948? Expect to 
—wouldn’t miss a Democratic conven- 
tion, if I could help it. 

Q: If you had a son, would you try to 
bring him up to be President of the 
United States? No. 


—_— 
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REDS: 


Tale of Two Cities 


In Washington, the pattern of 
disruption was one that Commu- 
nist front groups and fellow trav- 
elers had long since made so 
familiar it was now wearying. 

In Philadelphia, anti-Commu- 
nists answered it with their own 
pattern of disruption—catcalls, 
stench bombs, stones, and _patri- 
otic songs. 

In Washington, Hollywood 
script writers, directors, and pro- 
ducers, called before the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to answer charges of mem- 
bership in the Communist party, 
loudly demanded the right to read 
prepared statements abusing the 
committee, refused to answer 
whether they were or ever had 
been Communists, and shouted, 
blustered, and stormed until 
Chairman J. Parnell Thomas, 
pounding his gavel, ordered the 
Capitol police to drag them from 
the witness stand. 








| 






In Philadelphia, when the Com- 
munist-infiltrated Progressive Cit- 
izens of America demonstrated 
against the House investigation, members of 
the American Legion, the Jewish War Veterans, 
and the Military Order of the Purple Heart 
created an uproar that almost completely 
drowned out the speakers and started fistfights 
all over historic Independence Square. 

The result: In Washington, ten of the Holly- 
wood writers and executives faced citations for 
contempt of Congress. 

In Philadelphia, one man was under arrest, 
while scores were nursing bruises. 


John Howard Lawson set the pattern 
for his fellow movie-makers soon after the 
House committee resumed its hearings last 
Monday, Oct. 27, in the old House Office 
Building. A scornful look fixed on his long, 
dour face, he demanded the right to read 
his prepared statement into the record 
before answering Investigator Robert E. 
Stripling’s questions. The statement read 
in part: “The so-called ‘evidence’ fof this 
committee] comes from a parade of stool 
pigeons, neurotics, publicity-seeking clowns, 
Gestapo agents, paid informers, and a few 
ignorant and frightened Hollywood §art- 
ists.” After glancing through it, Thomas 
snapped: “The statement will not be read.” 

Name Please: Stripling asked: “Will 
you state your full name please?” In 
answer, Lawson roared: “I wish to protest 
against the unwillingness of this committee 
to read a statement . My name is 
John Howard Lawson.” . 

Stripling: “Are you a member of the 
Screen Writers Guild?” 

Lawson (with another roar): “The raising 
of any questions here in regard to member- 
ship, political beliefs or affiliations—” 

Stripling: “Mr. Chairman—” 

Lawson: “Is absolutely beyond the 
powers of this committee.” 
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Stripling: “Mr. Chairman—” 

Lawson: “But—” 

The hearing room by now was in tur- 
moil. Thomas, Stripling, and Lawson were 
all shouting at once. His face and neck 
flaming red, Thomas kept banging his 
gavel, but the screen writer ignored him. 
The 400 men and women in the audience, 
including several movie stars who had 
flown in from Hollywood, booed and 
cheered. The six newsreel cameras hummed. 
The 30 newspaper photographers scurried 
around, exploding flashbulbs. Through it 
all thundered Lawson’s bull-like voice: 
“It is a matter of public record that I am 
a member of the Screen Writers Guild.” 

From then on, every question detonated 
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another wild scene. Lawson answered each 
with full-throated denunciations of the 
committee. Finally the investigator asked 
the key question. 

Stripling: “Mr. Lawson, are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist party of the United States?” 

Lawson: “. . . The question of Com- 
munism is in no way related to this in- 
quiry, which is an attempt to get control 
of the screen and to invade the basic 
rights of American citizens in all fields.” 

Angrily, Thomas ordered Lawson to 
answer the question. Instead, the screen 
writer bellowed: “You are using the old 
technique, which was used in Hitler Ger- 
many, to create a scare here.” Thomas 
pounded his gavel harder and _ faster. 
Lawson shouted louder and louder. Finally, 
the chairman rose in exasperation: “Ex- 
cuse the witness. Stand away from the 
stand.” Lawson didn’t budge. He thun- 
dered: “I have written Americanism for 
many years .. .” Thomas ordered: “Offi- 
cers, take this man away from the stand.” 
Six Capitol policemen rushed Lawson 
back to his seat. He was smiling trium- 
phantly. 

After Investigator Louis Russell had 
read into the record the Communist party 
card (No. 47275) which, he declared, had 
been issued to Lawson in 194, the com- 
mittee announced that it would ask the 
House to cite the screen writer in con- 
tempt. 

Contempt of Congress: If Lawson 
had rehearsed the other movie-makers 
first, they could not have followed his 
disruptive tactics more closely. One after 
another, Alvah Bessie, Lester Cole, Ring 
Lardner Jr., Albert Maltz, Samuel Ornitz, 
Dalton Trumbo, Edward Dmytryk, Her- 
bert Biberman, and Adrian Scott shouted 
the same objections, roared the same de- 
nunciations, and loudly refused to answer 
the same question: “Are you now or have 
you ever been a member of the Communist 
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... When an anti-PCA crowd moved in people begin throwing punches 
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Party?” One after another, they heard the 
committee announce that it would move to 
have them cited in contempt. 

Thursday, the routine suddenly ended 
with a sensation—though only indirectly 
connected with the theme of the investiga- 
tion, Communism in Hollywood. A sub- 
committee report was read, which charged 
that Peter Ivanoff, former Soviet consular 
official in San Francisco, had attempted 
to obtain information on atomic research 
conducted at the University of California 
in the winter of 1942-43. Through Mrs. 
Louise Bransten, Los Angeles heiress and 
friend of Lawson and Biberman, Ivanoff 
had approached one George C. Eltenton, 
who in turn had induced Haakon Chev- 
alier, then on the faculty, to ask his col- 
league J. Robert Oppenheimer for the 
information. Oppenheimer, who later was 
to head the Los Alamos plant, told Chev- 
alier: “This is a treasonable act.” With 
this revelation, the committee recessed. 

Philadelphia Story: Last Saturday, 
Nov. 1, the uprear over Communism in 
Hollywood suddenly shifted to Philadel- 
phia. Most of the 1,500 persons who had 
gathered in Independence Square, where 


PCA 


the was holding its rally, were 
staunchly anti-Communist. — Explaining 


that while they believed in free speech 
they were opposed to party-line meetings 
being held in the birthplace of American 
liberty, they hooted and jeered and sang 
“God Bless America” to drown out the 
speakers. They jeered when PCA acci- 
dentally placed a flag upside down, they 
threw stench bombs and pennies, and 
chanted: “Go back to Russia.” 

A young woman who yelled: “Let them 
speak,” was knocked down and trampled 
until police rescued her. A veteran of the 
first world war, who attempted to climb 
the speakers’ stand, was dragged away 
by PCA adherents, while he screamed: 
“What did that boy of mine die for in 
this war? Was it for a lot of Commies to 
come here to the best square in the world 
and talk for Communism? Go back to 
Russia and see if Uncle Joe stands for 
this kind of stuff.” 

Patrolmen and detectives started mov- 
ing in. A cordon of them gathered around 
the speakers’ platform to protect the PCA 
leaders as they addressed the crowd. No 
sooner had it been formed than Joseph 
Myerson, chairman of the PCA’s Eastern 
Pennsylvania chapter, adjourned the rally. 

That was enough for the anti-Commu- 
nists, and they quickly dispersed. The 
accused Hollywood script writers, however, 
looked forward to further turmoil. They 
announced: “We'll keep up the fight.” 


Repressed Comrades 


With Jacques Duclos of France, whose 
directives, American Communists follow 
religiously, asserting they need not join 
the revived Comintern unless they chose, 
United States Communists this week an- 
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Invasion: In Chicago, thieves cut into the 
wall of a shop adjacent to a currency ex- 
change, then burst through the plaster in 
the morning, snatched $9,000 and escaped. 


nounced they would not affiliate. An- 
nounced reason: Fear of “repressions.” 
Probable real reason: Fear of having to 
register under the Federal alien agent act. 


RACIAL: 


To Secure These Rights 


Along with countless other newspaper 
readers in July 1946, Harry S. Truman 
was horrified by what had just happened 
in Monroe, Ga. A band of armed white 
men had dragged four Negroes, two of 
them women, from the car in which they 
were riding, lined them up, and_ killed 
them in cold blood. Watching the spread 
of totalitarianism in Europe, Americans 
had taken just pride in the democracy 
which the vast majority of them enjoyed 
at home. To Mr. Truman, the massacre 
at Monroe was shocking evidence that 
pride was no excuse for smugness. 

The President ordered the Justice De- 
partment to investigate the lynchings and 
take whatever action it could under exist- 
ing Federal law. He quickly discovered 
what the government had long ago learned: 
Federal law was inadequate to cope with 
such cases. So on Dec. 5, Mr. Truman 
asked Charles E. Wilson, towering, 60- 
year-old president of General Electric, and 
fourteen other business, labor, and civic 
leaders to study the problem, discover the 
extent to which civil rights were violated 


in the United States, and rec- 
ommend action to cope with 
the violations. 

Last week, after laboring 
for nearly eleven months, thie 
President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights called on him at the 
White House to deliver its 
178-page report, entitled “To 
Secure These Rights.” from 
the phrase in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Mr. Truman was beaming. 
“It’s all right, it’s all right,” 
he congratulated Wilson, tell- 
ing him he already had read 
the report. Then, asking the 
American people to read it 
too, he declared that, with the 
postwar resurgence of racial 
and religious intolerance, “an 
American charter of human 
freedom” was never more 
necessary. 

We Have Sinned: In es- 
tablishing the committee, the 
President had urged that it 
focus its attention “not upon 
our achievements in protecting 
our heritage of civil liberties, 
but upon our shortcomings 
and mistakes.” The report did 
precisely that, noting merely 
that “this necessary emphasis 
upon our country’s failures 
should not be permitted to 
obscure the real measure of its successes.” 
Among the failures: 
> In many parts of the country, the police 
beat prisoners and third-degree them. They 
are sometimes less than alert in safeguard- 
ing civil rights. 
> There are sections where Americans of 
Mexican descent, Indians, and Negroes 
‘annot get justice in the courts. Moreover, 
they are given heavier penalties than 
whites guilty of the same offense. 

P Despite the decrease in lynchings, at 
least six persons were killed by mobs in 
1946. 

P In the South, the policy of separate but 
equal facilities has failed. Less money is 
spent on Negro schools than on schools for 
whites. There are fewer libraries for 
Negroes. Facilities in’ restaurants and 
hotels are less adequate. 

> Negroes—and, to some extent, Jews— 
are discriminated against in employment. 
> The armed services also discriminate 
against Negroes. In the Army, for example, 
there is one Negro officer to every 70 
Negro enlisted men, as compared with the 
white ratio of 1 to 7. 

> Many Northern schools have quotas for 
Jewish students, and only token numbers 
of Negroes are taken. In New York City. 
in 25 years, less than 50 Negroes have 
been able to get through medical school. 

Atonenzents To remedy these condi- 
tions, the committee made 35 recom- 
mendations, among them elimination of 
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the poll tax, abolition of the white pri- 
mary, Federal anti-lynching legislation, and 
Federal action to end segregation. It also 
urgéd the Justice Department to recognize 
and expand its Civil Rights Division and 
set up regional offices that could handle 
cases on the spot. 

Beyond expansion of the Civil Rights 
Division, adoption of these proposals 
seemed remote. As a package it was loaded 
with political dynamite. 


PEOPLE: 


Woman Without Hope 


Evil had pursued her from the day she 
was born. All she had left now was hope. 
As she paced her cell in the Federal Re- 
formatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va., 
her thoughts darting back into the years, 
she wondered desperately what perverse 
fate had tripped her up. Who could have 
predicted when Grace Buchanan-Dineen 
was born in Toronto in May 1909 that she 
would some day be here? 

She came of French nobility, the great- 
granddaughter of the last Count de Neen 
of Brittany. Her father was among the 
wealthiest men in Canada. She was edu- 
‘ated abroad and traveled widely through- 
out Europe. Wherever she went, in the 
fashionable salons of Paris, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, men crowded about her. No one 
would suspect it now, looking at her in 
her drab prison uniform, but then she had 
beauty and glamour. 

It was in Budapest in 1938 that Grace’s 
troubles began. There she met Sari 
deHajek, Hungarian-born Vassar College 


graduate, and Sari’s husband, Guyula 
Rozinek. She found both fascinating. 


When they later told her they were Ger- 
man spies and urged her to join their spy 
ring, she consented. In Germany, she 
studied espionage under crack Nazi in- 
structors. 
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‘Destination: Detroit. Target: The 
secrets of the arsenal of the democracies. 

Miss Buchanan-Dineen arrived in De- 
troit in November 1941. She took an 
apartment next door to a naval armory. 
She entertained often, and frequently lec- 
tured to women’s groups on life in Europe. 
Fate caught up with her only five months 
later. In March 1942, Justice Department 
agents grabbed her. To win leniency, she 
turned counter-spy. 

From then on she helped the agents 
pile up evidence against her co-workers 
in the espionage ring. Meanwhile, however, 
she had fallen in love—with a Detroit 
businessman, Nelson Butler. She couldn’t 
tell him who she really was; she was afraid 
he would leave her. They were engaged. 
A few weeks later, the Justice Department 
decided that its case was complete. She 
was arrested in August 1943 with seven 
others. 

The Long Wait: Despite her fears, 
Butler did not desert her. Throughout her 
trial, she continued to wear her diamond- 
and-ruby engagement ring, and he stayed 
by her side. When she was sentenced to 
twelve years in jail, he told her: “Ill 
wait.” 

When she entered prison at Alderson, 
he began writing her every day. He sent 
her packages every week. He visited her 
twice every month. He devoted all his 
spare time, his money, and his influence 
trying to get her released. “Then we can 
be married,” he promised. 

That was the hope Grace Buchanan- 
Dineen had left as she counted the days in 
the Federal Reformatory. With her wealth, 
position, beauty, and glamour vanished, 
it was all that remained. 

Last week, the news came: The ever- 
faithful Nelson Butler had died of a heart 
attack. When prison authorities told Grace 
Buchanan-Dineen, she had nothing to say. 
But her face could not conceal her feelings: 
Now, even hope was gone. 
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Grace Buchanan-Dineen’s hope fades with Nelson Butler gone 
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Tobin: A general is adopted 


The Dowager’s General 


Brig. Gen. Ralph C. Tobin, a tall, aus- 
tere New Yorker, is the son of a real- 
estate man of modest means and was edu- 
“cated in New York’s public schools and 
at the plebeian College of the City of New 
York. 

In 1916, when Tobin joined the famous 
Seventh Regiment of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, he mounted the first step 
of the social ladder. After winning a com- 
mission and the Silver Star for gallantry 
in France during the first world war, he 
maintained his interest in the “Old Sev- 
enth,” whose massive armory on Park 
Avenue, Manhattan, symbolizes its high 
social position. The swank atmosphere of 
the regiment, with its debutante com- 
mittees, regimental balls, and private ten- 
nis courts, fitted Tobin as neatly as the 
high shako, white trousers, and gray brass- 
buttoned tunic which was the Seventh’s 
dress uniform. 

In 1930, he became a colonel and regi- 
mental commander; that year he also was 
listed in the Social Register for the first 
time. 

Under his command, the regiment be- 
came so elegant that a Regular Army 
general was moved to complain when a 
member of the Seventh failed to salute 
him. “Probably you have to be introduced 
to him before he will do that,” an aide 
informed the general. To its summer en- 
campment one year, the Seventh brought 
130 personal servants. At a field luncheon 
during 1935 maneuvers, Tobin served 
visiting officers boars’ heads and vintage 
wines while the regimental band played 
waltzes. 

In 1942, after the Seventh was redesig- 
nated the 207th Coast Artillery, Tobin 
was promoted to brigadier general. He 
was assigned to another outfit and received 
the Legion of Merit and Croix de Guerre 
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for services in Europe. While stationed 
near Newport, he had met Mrs. Hamilton 
Fish Webster, widowed society leader in 
the Rhode Island colony. Her husband, 
from whom she had inherited $1,260,000, 
was a descendant of Hamilton Fish, who 
was President Grant’s Secretary of State. 
A cousin was the husband of Emily Post, 
the social arbiter. Mrs. Webster and Gen- 
eral Tobin became “close friends and 
greatly attached.” their friends said. 

Last week, Newport buzzed like a 
lighted bomb. By quiet court action, Mrs. 
Webster. 80, had adopted the 57-year-old 
Tobin, who is now retired. The onetime 
private who became a general had, in his 
lifetime, also became a scion of American 
aristocracy. 


President’s Widow 


At 22. the tall, blue-eyed Frances Fol- 
som, just graduated from Wells College. 
in Aurora, N. Y., had captured the nation’s 
heart. That was in 1886, when she was 
married to Grover Cleveland, then 49, in 
the first Presidential marriage ever held in 
the White House. 

After promising to “love, honor, and 
keep” rather than “obey” her husband, 
she charmed White House visitors with 
her grace and dignity. She was the young- 
est First Lady in history. So often did 
she shake hands that in time her right 
hand grew larger than her left. Five vears 
after Cleveland died in 1908, 
married to Thomas J. Preston 
archeology professor at Princeton. 

Last week, at 88, Mrs. Preston died in 

her sleep on Oct. 29, while visiting her 
son, Richard F. Cleveland, a Baltimore 
civic leader. Her death, 61 years after she 
entered the White House, left five Presi- 
‘dential widows: Mrs. Benjamin’ Harri- 
son, 89, now residing in New York: Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 86, Oyster Bay, L. 1. 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 75, Washington: 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 68, Northampton. 
Mass.; and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
63, Hyde Park and New York. Of the five, 
only Eleanor Roosevelt remains active 
publicly—as a newspaper columnist and 
United Nations delegate. 


she was 
Jr., an 
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... leaving five Presidents’ widows: Mmes. Harrison, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Coolidge. and F. D. Roosevelt 


NEW YORK: 
Love on the Dole 


New Yorkers might admire the rags-to- 
riches story of the blind beggar whose car 
and chauffeur called for him every eve- 
ning, but what was happening on the 
city’s relief rolls irked their sentimental 
souls. Since last May, the newspapers, led 
by Scripps-Howard’s World-Telegram, had 
been hammering away at the city Depart- 
ment of Welfare. Daily, stories told of 
relief recipients lodged in expensive mid- 
town hotels, refusing employment offered 
them, while some even held jobs while on 
relief (NewsWEEK, June 2). So loud did 
the newspaper clamor become that the 
state, which annually pays 80 per cent of 
New York City’s $142,000,000 relief costs, 
ordered an investigation by the State 
Board of Social Welfare. Mayor William 
O'Dwyer ordered an investigation, too. 
When his committee reported on Oct. 24 
that the Welfare Department showed “ig- 
norance, confusion, and uncertainty” in its 
work, O’Dwyer hurriedly asked for the 


Harris & Ewing 


resignation of Edward E. Rhatigan as wel- 
fare commissioner. 

Last week, by no means appeased, the 
state board began public hearings by ask- 
ing its investigators to tell about some of 
the people they had found on relief. 
Among them: 

P A divorcee from California, who wore a 
mink coat when applying for relief and 
who had dissipated a $40,000 divorce 
settlement and $20,000 in securities since 
1940. She and her illegitimate daughter 
received $222.75 a month. When investi- 
gators moved her from a_ hotel to a 
YWCA, she complained that “her rights 
as an American citizen were being. in- 
fringed.” 

> The father of five who used part of his 
$198 relief check for bookmaking. 

> The $100-a-week automobile salesman 
whose wife and three children collected 
relief so he, with the approval of. relief 
officials, could use his salary to pay back 
a $14,090 debt he had incurred from pass- 
ing bad checks. 

> A man and his girl friend who lived in 
a hotel on relief while his wife and three 
children, also publicly supported, occupied 
other quarters. 

> A woman who “entertained men in her 
room while her children remained in the 
lobby until late hours of the night.” 

>A man who refused surgical treatment 
which would have made him able to work. 
His reason: If he got a job, he’d have to 
pay alimony to his first wife and eight 
children. 

By Friday, Oct. 31, New Yorkers felt as 
foolish as if somebody from out of town 
had sold them the Brooklyn Bridge. As 
additional disclosures were promised by 


_the state board, they looked questioningly 


at Mayor O'Dwyer. His new welfare com- 
missioner, Benjamin Fielding, promised 
that if any of the 7,000 employables of 
the 80,000 adults on relief refused jobs 
offered them, they would be cut off the 
rolls. The New York County October 
grand jury announced it would stay in 
session until January to look for possible 
criminal cases. 

The lady in mink was reinvestigated— 
even her coat was examined by an ap- 
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praiser—and promised she would go job- 
hunting immediately. The bookmaker on 
the dole drew 30 days in jail and a $300 
fine. And, at the end of his first harrowing 
week in office, Welfare Commissioner 
Fielding went to the hospital, suffering 
from exhaustion. 


POLITICS: 


Democratic Action 


Obviously the Democrats didn’t consid- 
er imitation to be the sincerest flattery, 
for they had no intention of flattering the 
Republicans. Even so, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee last week followed the 
GOP by selecting Philadelphia as the site 
of its 1948 convention, just as both parties 
had convened in Chicago in 1944. The 
committee also: 
> Gave a bonus of four convention votes 
to each state that went Democratic in 
1944. This action was intended as a ges- 
ture toward the Solid South, but Southern 
committeemen generally thought it inade- 
quate. 
> As expected, unanimously elected Pres- 
ident Truman’s choice, Sen. J. Howard 
McGrath of Rhode Island, to succeed the 
ailing Robert E. Hannegan as _ national 
chairman. McGrath’s interpretation of his 
job: “To elect Truman again.” 
> At McGrath’s protest that now is no 
time “to indulge in partisan political con- 
troversy,” scrapped a bitter proposed res- 
olution accusing the GOP Congress of 
placing “partisan politics above love of 
country.” 


OREGON: 


Fatal Flight 


As an unwritten Washington law, the 
policy had been adhered to faithfully: 
the President of the United States and his 
immediate successor—the Vice President 
or Secretary of State*—never flew to- 
gether. Some states applied the same 
policy to state officials. What was possible 
if they didn’t was graphically illustrated 
in Oregon last week: 

On Tuesday, Oct. 28, Gov. Earl Snell, 
52, Marshall E. Cornett, 49, President of 
the State Senate and first in line of suc- 
cession to the governorship, and Robert S. 
Farrell Jr., 41, Secretary of State and 
third in succession, climbed into a light 
plane in Salem to fly to a Warner Valley 
ranch for a one-day hunting trip. 


A short time later the plane cracked up ° 


in heavily wooded mountains, killing all 
three officials. With the affairs of state all 
but at a standstill as a result of the 
tragedy, John H. Hall, 48, Portland at- 
torney, Speaker of the House and second 


mM succession, was sworn in as Snell’s 
successor, 


neces 


*Since July, the Speaker of the House. 
November 10, 1947 
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One Debate Ends, Others Begin 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


s members of Congress get ready to 
A consider the European recovery 
program, the debate on Lend-Lease in 
the early months of 1941 is inevitably 
brought back to mind. 

The two proposals have. striking 
similarities. Both involve the use of the 
productive capacity of the United 
States on a substantial scale 
in support of civilization, or 
the kind of civilization which 
we value. Lend-Lease was 
offered at a critical juncture 
when the ability of Britain, 
and others who were oppos- 
ing totalitarian aggression, 
to buy our economic strength 


Marshall program is offered 
at another. critical juncture 
when Western Europe desperately needs 
our economic strength but cannot pay 
cash on the barrelhead. 

H. R. 1776, the Lend-Lease author- 
ization act, was appropriately entitled 
“An act to promote the defense of the 
United States.” The description is as 
fitting for the Marshall project. 


EBATE on the European program in 

Congress will be quite different in 
nature from that on Lend-Lease, how- 
ever. Lend-Lease posed a stark ques- 
tion of basic policy. It required a flat 
answer of yes or no. Almost no atten- 
tion was given by Congress to anything 
but the central issue. 

Although no votes have been taken, 
consideration of the European recovery 
program already has moved beyond 
that point. Full, open opposition will 
be negligible. The debate will scatter 
over dozens, perhaps scores, of specific 
points, embracing amounts of money, 
the administrative setup, the conditions 
to be required of European recipients, 
etc., etc. There will be sharp opposition 
to our paying for European imports 
from other American nations, especially 
Argentine wheat at $5 per bushel, when 
our own farmers are getting $3. 

Many of these differences will be im- 
portant..How much aid is to be extend- 
ed is a critical question. Too little 
would be only relief—possibly satisfy- 
ing from a humanitarian viewpoint but 
ineffective in furthering the real ob- 
jective, which is to get Western Europe 
back on its feet. The current Washing- 
ton phrase to describe help which pro- 





vides relief, but no real hope of re- 
covery is “rathole program.” The de- 
scription is accurate. 

But how much is “too. little” and 
how much is “enough”? No one can 
say precisely. There are too many un- 
known elements. We are not measuring 
the energy it will take to run a machine, 
but estimating a highly com- 
plex, malleable situation, in 
which the political factors 
are as important as the eco- 
nomic. Even for the first 
year, the figures drawn at 
Paris are only approxima- 
tions. After that, they are 
hardly more than guesses. 

The Paris totals for 1948 
can be pared, probably, with- 
out endangering the real ob- 
jective. But if the cutting is carried 
beyond a certain point, which no one 
can fix exactly, “recovery” will become 
“rathole.”. Wherever this point is 
thought to be, it must be calculated by 
studying the problems of Europe. It 
cannot be arrived at by deciding that 
we can afford, let us say, only $4,000,- 
000,000 because more would interfere 
with a tax reduction, or that we can 
spare only so many tons of steel. 

If Western Europe’: survival under 
democratic regimes is worth $15,000,- 
000,000 to us during the next four 
years, why isn’t it worth $18,000,000,- 
000 or $22,000,000,000? While they 
seem large now, the maximum estimates 
are small in comparison with what we 
spent during the war and would spend 
again if Western Europe fell under the 
rule of Moscow. We are committing 
ourselves to an objective, the exact 
cost ‘of which cannot be determined 
now. We can see only that failure 
would be many times more costly in 
money and resources, not to mention 
lives. 


HE leaders and, from all indications, 

most of the members of Congress 
see the basic issue—some sharply, 
others vaguely. Arguments over details 
will be exploited by the minority who 
are really opposed to the undertaking 
or who think it exedient to straddle. 
Nevertheless, some aid to Europe is 
assured. If the centra' purpose is kept 
in mind, agreement on initial amounts, 
conditions, administration, and other 
points should not be too difficult. 
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The Red Assault Is Boomeranging 


Despite its mild and insular political 
climate, England last week listed with the 
harsh wind that the cold war between East 
and West raised in Europe. On Nov. 1 the 
Conservative party made a_ spectacular 
comeback in countrywide municipal elec- 
tions. A Gallup poll released on Nov. 5 also 
revealed that for the first time since the 
1945 general election more voters favored 
the Tories than the Socialists—44 as 
against 40 per cent. As in France and 
Italy, the electorate appeared to be turn- 
ing from moderate Socialism toward mod- 
erate Conservatism. 

International Communists, operating 
through their new Cominform in Belgrade 
had singled out such Socialists as Prime 
Minister Attlee and Foreign Secretary 
Bevin as chief targets for abuse. They 
could now reflect on the possibility that 
the Laborites might be replaced by Win- 
ston Churchill, a charter member in the 
Soviet-designated warmongers’ club. Red 
policies have likewise backfired in France 
and Italy. 

Robert Ingrim, a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent in Europe, sends this opinion of 
political trends in those two countries: 

“For ten days, I have questioned politi- 
cians and men in the street in Italy, 
Austria, and Switzerland and talked to 
political émigrés from Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. The general, al- 
though not unanimous, opinion is that, like 
Mussolini in 1936 and Hitler in 1941, 


Stalin has entered the blundering phase. 
As a former foreign minister put it: “The 
Russians are confused. Secretary Marshall 
has outmaneuvered them.’ 

“Only six months ago, most observers 
of the European scene were firmly con- 
vinced that to govern Italy and France 





without the Communists would quickly 
prove to be impossible. Today, most of 
the same observers are likely to agree 
that the reentry of the Communists into 
the governments of Italy and France is 
unthinkable. Tripartisme in both countries 
is dead. The pendulum is swinging back. 
The Soviets have badly misjudged po- 
litical trends in Europe.” 

Skirmishes: Meanwhile from War- 
saw to Lake Success, both sides fought 
these skirmishes in the cold war: 

Warsaw: The flight of Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk, pro-Western leader of the Peasant 
party, was the signal for the party’s left 
wingers to seize control of the organization 
and its newspaper. Two weeks after his 
mysterious disappearance Mikolajezyk 
landed at an RAF airfield in Britain on 
Nov. 3. 

Bucharest: The aged and ailing leader 
of the Peasant party, Juliu Maniu, went 
on trial with eighteen colleagues for “trea- 
son”—conspiring with American officers of 
the American military mission to over- 
throw the Communist-led government set 
up two years ago by Andrei Vyshinsky. 
While Maniu denied planning violent revo- 
lution he admitted contemplating a Ru- 
manian resistance government abroad on 
whose formation he had consulted the 
American legation. 

Rome: Count Carlo Sforza, Italian For- 
eign Minister, returned from London with 
a close agreement with Britain “on inter- 
national affairs in general” and on “col- 
laboration for the recovery of Europe.” 
In domestic politics the Common Man 
Party of Guglielmo Giannini virtually dis- 
integrated as outraged Common Man dep- 
uties deserted him because of his oppor- 
tunistic attacks on the anti-Communist 


Christian Democratic government of Pre- 
mier Alcide De Gasperi. 

Lake Success: The Russians had already 
refused to cooperate with the UN com- 
mittee approved by the Assembly on Oct, 
21 to keep a watch on the northern border 
of Greece. Now together with the Czechs, 
they ostentatiously stayed away from 
meetings of the subcommittee’ which 
drafted details of the United States plan 
for a 57-nation “Little Assembly” that 
would remain in continuous session to 
provide a possible forum outside the veto- 
bound Security Council. 

In the full Political and Security Com- 
mittee the Russians proposed that Korean 
representatives be invited to describe their 
hopelessly divided country to this session 
of the Assembly. The United States pro- 
posed that the UN send a commission to 
Korea to supervise election of representa- 
tives to be heard sometime later. Andrei 
Gromyko refused either to vote on the 
American proposal or formally to announce 
his abstention. When it passed, 41-0, he 
declared that the Soviet Union would have 
no truck with the Korean commission. 


RUSSIA: 


Anything but the Truth 


Truth is suppesed to be stranger than 
fiction—especially the version of the truth 
that appears in the official Moscow Com- 
munist Party newspaper Pravda (the word 
means truth). Last week Pravda published 
its version of a poll conducted by News- 
WEEK among United Nations correspond- 
ents (Newsweek Oct. 20). Boris Izakoff 
and Yuri Zhukoff, a Soviet writing team 
covering the United Nations, reported that 
on the basis of the poll Newsweek had 
concluded: “A study of the data of the 
questionnaire shows that apparently the 
majority of American correspondents at 
the Assembly are not sincere in praising 





oe 
European Photos 


These then-and-now pictures of Bernhard Korbes, onetime Wehrmacht soldier, illustrate one phase of the 
cold war between east and west—the Russian policy of returning to the western zones 
German prisoners so sick that many haven’t long to live 
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What's the ofher reason for this picture? 


HENEVER you see four red 
Wi vrove. you're probably re- 
minded, first, of that matchless 
whiskey ... Four Roses. 


And this picture, perhaps, will 
also remind you that today, or 
tomorrow, or some day soon is a 
special occasion for some friend 
of yours—an occasion you should 
commemorate with a gift. 


If that is so, just keep in mind 
what a wonderful present a bottle 


or more of Four Roses whiskey 
makes! 

For this whiskey—with its mel- 
low and distinctive flavor—is a 


' gift that reflects your thoughtful- 


ness in choosing the best and 
compliments the good taste of the 
man who gets it, as well. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York City. 


FOUR 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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Theres INdZ oly in the Weather Eye? 


This is you driving a Nash—in zero weather! Without coats, comfort and health. It was invented by Nash, perfected by 
you are as cozy as though you were sitting at home. Nash—and you won't find it in any other car at any price. 
Windows are closed to the top. Yet the air you enjoy is And it is only one of the amazing, incredible engineering 
sparkling fresh and clean—changed every second without a features that you find in a Nash “600.”” More than 25 miles 
whisper of a draft. The smoke of your cigar mysteriously ona gallon of gas, at average highway speed! Larger interiors 
disappears. No stuffy air, no foggy windshield, no danger of ... single unit body and frame, welded rattle-proof construc- 
monoxide fumes! And no matter how cold it gets, the tem- tion . . . the cradled ride of coil springs on all four wheels! 


perature inside a Nash remains the same—automatically, 


Before winter comes, see a Nash. There’s a new kind of 
In blizzards, in rain-storms, in dust-storms, in a// weather— automobile dealer in America today. There’s where you'll 
the Nash Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System guards your find the new Nash ‘600’ and Nash Ambassador. 


Product of Nash research and 
engineering, new Unitized body- 
frame construction sets the pat- 
tern for tomorrow. Built a new 

way, with frame and body welded 
into a single steel-girdered unit, 
it is lighter and immeasurably 
stronger. 8000 spot welds elimi- 
nate noise-making joints. 


Youth BE AVEAD WiTH 





GREAT CARS SINCE 1902. 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


the American position in their daily cor- bers, the Socialists lost ground almost as again on the move.” The British people, 
respondence.” dramatically as they gained it in the na-_ he told reporters, might have to solve 

This sentence nowhere appeared in the tional elections two years ago. With re- their problems without outside help by 
NewswEEK analysis of the poll. However, _ turns in from 388 of the 392 municipalities “striving if necessary for years, if neces- 
the Pravda team did even better at trans- in England and Wales, the Laborites had sary alone.” The day before, he admitted 
lating than at invention. A Newsweek dropped 652 of the 1,475 seats they had that the nation’s continued failure to reach 
reference to Andrei Vyshinsky’s “court- at stake. The Conservatives added 621 to production targets for deep-mined coal 
room cunning and rapid-fire repartee” was __ their previous total of 618. had put “our whole production program 


| translated as his “juridical skill and light- Last Saturday’s elections followed a... in jeopardy.” 
F —ning-like quick-wittedness.” Conservative assault against the govern- 


As with most America: publications ment in the House of Commons. For the Significance-— 
quoted by Soviet writers and agencies, fourth time in two years, Winston Church- The heavy Labor losses in the elections 
NEWSWEEK is more often assailed than ill proposed what amounted to a motion suggest what many have suspected—that 
cited as supporting evidence. For example, of no confidence in the Attlee Cabinet. Labor has lost much of the fluctuating 
two weeks ago the Soviets protested a The Socialists, he said, lacked “the na- 
NewswEEK story on the surviving Nurem- __ tional leadership, the administrative com- 
berg war criminals. Last January Tass  petence, and the measures necessary to 


erent ti iran eanmmmnne 


“marginal” vote which put it in power. 


working-class voters. In Manchester the 
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Marshal Viscount Montgomery’s visit to 


Moscow as “various fabrications:” 


BRITAIN: 
Swing Right 


A Labor party spokesman called it “little 


more than a temporary setback.” None- 


theless, in municipal elections involving a 


third of the nation’s borough-council mem- 


~ 


denounced a NEWSWEEK report on Field _meet”’ the economic crisis. The motion was 


defeated, 348 to 201—one of the largest 
votes yet cast against the present govern- 
ment. Later the House panicked the So- 
cialist whips by allowing the government 
only a 27-vote margin of victory on aboli- 
tion of the basic gasoline ration. 
Meanwhile Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister 
for Economic Affairs, held his first con- 
ference for the foreign press on Oct. 30. 
He announced: “I am not usually credited 
with optimism, but the British people are 


Socialist lost control of the city council. 


{ 
There were signs, too, of defections among 


Labor’s losses were explainable on four 
main grounds: (1) Many middle-class 
voters who wanted a change from the 
Tories in 1945 now feel that they have 
become the victims of a government de- 
termined to favor the working class at any 
cost. (2) Attlee’s government has so often 
given the impression that it is chasing 
rather than controlling events that there 
has been a general loss of confidence in its 
efficiency. (3) Many people are troubled 





Herbert Morrison thought it was 
“dreadfully reactionary.” The London 
Times called it “masterly.” The Man- 
chester Guardian found it “irresistible” 
but “irrelevant and unfortunate.” 

Whatever the critics might say, there 
was no doubt in the minds of Conserva- 
tive M.P.’s on Oct. 28 that they had 
heard one of the best of Winston Church- 
il’s speeches in the grand manner. As he 
sat down in the House of Commons, his 
supporters gave him the greatest ovation 
since the war. The importance of what 
he said was underlined by the Tory 
sweep im the municipal elections on 
Nov. 1. Here are the most significant 
excerpts from Churchill’s new definition 
of Conservative policy. 


Free Enterprise: I do not believe 
in the capacity of the state to plan and 
and enforce an active high-grade eco- 
nomic productivity upon its members 
or some of them. No matter how numer- 
ous are the committees they set up, or 
the ever-growing hordes of officials they 
employ, or the severity of the punish- 
ments they inflict, or threaten, they can- 


economic production which, under free 
enterprise, personal initiative, competi- 
live selection, the profit motive to rectify 
failure, and the infinite processes of good 
housekeeping and personal ingenuity, 
constitute the life of a free society. 

It is the vital creative impulse that 
I deeply fear the doctrines and policy of 


bow 





not approach the high level of internal 


Churchill: “They Have Broken the Mainspring’ 


the Socialist government have destroyed 
or are rapidly destroying in our national 
life. Nothing that they can plan and 
order and rush around enforcing will take 
its place. They have broken the main- 
spring and until we get a new one the 
watch will not go. 

State Planning: What is the new 
factor that has intervened to ruin our 
affairs and to prevent us from holding 
our place in the world? The reason why 
we are not able to earn our living and 
make our way in the world as a vast, 
complex, civilized community is because 
we are not allowed to do so. The whole 
enterprise, initiative, and genius of the 
British nation is being increasingly para- 
lyzed by the restrictions which are im- 
posed upon it in the name of a mistaken 
political philosophy and a largely obsolete 
mode of thought. I am sure that if Par- 
liament set the nation free, it would earn 
its own living in the world. I am sure 
that this policy of equalizing misery 
and organizing scarcity, instead of al- 
lowing diligence, self-interest, and in- 
genuity to produce abundance, has only 
to be prolonged to kill this British 
island stone dead. 

Set the people free—get out of the 
way, and let them all make the best of 
themselves, and win whatever prizes they 
can for their families and their country. 
Only in this way will Britain be able to 
keep alive and feed its disproportionate 
population, who were all brought into 
existence here upon the tides of freedom 


~ 


and will all be left stranded and gasping 
by the Socialist ebb. Only in this way 
will an active, independent, property- 
owning democracy be established. 

I repeat, therefore, that our policy is 
an adequate basic standard and above 
that, within just and well-known laws, 
let the best man win. 

U. S. Relations: At this point I must 
turn to the United States, with whom 
our fortunes and interests are  inter- 
twined. | was sorry that Mr. S. Silver- 
man said some weeks ago that they were 
shabby moneylenders. This is no service 
to our country nor is it true. The Ameri- 
cans took but little when they emigrated 
from Europe except what they stood up 
in and what they had in their souls. They 
came through, they tamed the wilder- 
ness, they became what old John Bright 
called “the refuge of the oppressed from 
every land and every clime.” They have 
come today to great estate and power, 
speaking our own language, cherishing 
our common law, and pursuing, like our 
great dominions . . . the same ideals. 

And Mr. Silverman calls them shabby 
moneylenders! 

I ask a rhetorical question, I put to 
myself: “What are dollars?” Dollars are 
the result of the toil and the skill of 
the American working man, and he is 
willing to give them on a very large 
scale to the cause of rebuilding our 
broken world. In many cases he gives 
them without much prospect of repay- 
ment—shabby moneylenders! 
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Death of a Butcher:T hese two photographs record 
the bleak, dawn execution of Fritz Schubert, 
known as the “Butcher of Crete,” on a wind-swept 
field in Athens. Schubert, a former corporal in the 


over ration cuts which leave them with 
Jess food than during the war, and justi- 
fiably or not, lay the entire blame on the 
government. (4) None of Attlee’s fuel or 
food ministers—those most concerned with 
people’s comfort—has been able to gain 
public confidence. 

Loss may weaken the Keep Left wing 
of the Labor party which favors all-out 
socialism. Likewise it may strengthen the 
moderates now headed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. For the moment Cripps has 
emerged as the most forceful leader yet 
produced by the government. His speech 
on Oct. 23 on the British economic situa- 
tion gained almost universal acclaim. He is 
respected by the Tories and abused by the 
Communists. London is full of stories that 
if “worst comes to worst” Conservative 
leaders are prepared to serve under Cripps 
in a national government. 


Undone 


Mrs. Sarah Kimpton, a_ 64-year-old 
British housewife, was delighted with the 
steak she was able to buy at her market 
in Manchester. As soon as she reached 
home she cut off a piece and ate it raw. 
Within five minutes she died. She had 
choked on the steak. The verdict at the 
inquest: death by misadventure. 


Wedding Presents 


Love is like the ocean, 
Its depths no one can tell. 
With waves of strong emotion 
Its breast doth often swell. 


Minnie Brown sat down and wrote 
these lines for a poem she called “What 
Is Love?” Then she sent it to Princess 
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Elizabeth as a wedding gift. Last week 
Minnie’s composition appeared on‘a table 
in Queen Anne’s Drawing Room in St. 
James’s Palace, where some 500 other 
presents were displayed, including the 
white-vellum-bound official poem of the 
Poet Laureate, John Masefield. The gifts 
ranged from the nearly sublime to the 
ridiculous. 

Elizabeth, who will use them to furnish 
her newly chosen home, Windlesham 
Moor, a 50-acre estate in Surrey, decided 
to accept and personally acknowledge 
them all. 

Gifts from the famous and titled in- 
cluded: 
> The Rajah and Ranee of Sarawak: A 
Japanese Samurai silver helmet in black 
lacquer case. 
> H. H. the Aga Khan: A filly foal. 
>The Right Hon. Winston Spencer 
Churchill: “The World Crisis” by Winston 
Spencer Churchill, in six volumes, bound in 
red morocco tooled and embossed with 
gold. 
> Chief Majebere of Tanganyika: Orna- 
mental fly switches. 
> President and Mrs. Truman: A Steuben 
glass vase engraved by the sculptor Sidney 
Waugh depicting a merry-go-round at a 
country fair. 
> Baron Richard J. De Touché-Skadding: 
A magic gem of the Orient—The Agni 
Mani—with instructions for use. 
> The Maharajah of Nepal: a silver punch 
bowl. 
> Lord and Lady Melchett: Psalter, 
printed at Paris about 1510, bearing on 
the back page this verse in the hand- 
writing of Queen Elizabeth of England: 
“No croked legge no blered eye no part 
deformed out of kinde nor yet so ouglye 
[ugly] halfe ca{n] be as is the inward 


. International Feces 
Wehrmacht, died for the burning of scores of 
Cretan villages and the mass murder of their 
inhabitants. His last words: “Germany will be- 
come strong'one day and pay back for my life.” 





suspicious minde. Your louinge maistres, 
Elizabeth.” 

And from the other Minnie Browns: 
> Mrs. J. Broadbent: Set of handmade 
kettle holders. 
> Mr. Philip Ponder: Two pairs of nylon 
stockings. 
> Mr. Eustace Boucas: Framed miniature 
of Lt. Philip Mountbatten as a baby. 
> Mrs. Ella Wehage of New York: A pair 
of blue-lace garters. 
> Mr. Gardell: 1,000 dolls. 
> Women’s Voluntary Services: An electric 
refrigerator. 
> Miss Evelyn Kassman: Length of pink 
corduroy. 
> Mrs. Hassel: Twelve boxes of matches. 
> Mrs. R. Lane: A painted pillow showing 
a bulldog looking through a fence at a 
skunk bearing the inscription: “Don't 
Fence Me In.” 


Dishonorable Member 


Last April the British trade journal 
World’s Press News published an article 
by Garry Allighan, a Labor member of 
the House of Commons for Gravesend, 
Kent. He charged that certain unnamed 
M.P.’s were leaking parliamentary secrets 
after too many cocktails as well as whisper- 
ing them to the press in return for a small 
fee. The House Committee of Privileges 
promptly investigated. 

Last week the committee caught up with 
the offenders. The chief culprit: Allighan 
himself. For $120 a week Allighan had 
been regularly supplying Lord Beaver- 
brook’s tabloid Evening Standard with 
reports of secret Labor party proceedings. 
When the committee had reported its 
findings to the House on Oct. 30, two 
lesser offenders were also called to the 
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| AMERICAN LEADS THE WAY /N EXPERIENCE 











It’s a DC-6— 

It’s a Douglas— 

It’s a Flagship— 
It’s AMERICAN— 


It’s the Best! 














Every 9/ seconds, 24 hours o day 
a Flagship arrives or depart 


American makes more scheduled flights than any other airline! 


Day-in and day-out, AMERICAN AIRLINES leads the way in frequency of scheduled 
airline flights. Every 57 seconds marks the arrival or departure of a FLAGSHIP at 
some point along AMERICAN’S far-flung routes. No other domestic airline operates 
so many planes—or carries so many passengers. Here again is striking evidence of 
AMERICAN’S leadership in the field of airline transportation—a leadership based 


on experience unsurpassed by any other airline in the world. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. e AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 
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Mr. Dollar-Conscious! 





HELP YOURSELF 


To More Manpower 
BIG SAVINGS—NEW PROFITS 

m GET THIS 
Yew Catalog 










OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS, INC. 






150 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 





Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 
all over the Your inquiries 

world. are invited. 





Y 
Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1207 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 








A wacni-heaeted ¥ 
(ihristmas Gift 
bob bh 


FINEST 
FLORIDA 
FRUITS 


Ss 


There’s no nicer way to remember 
friends and business associates at 
holiday time than by giving 
COBBS famous tree-ripened fruits 
and tropical delicacies from the 
sun-drenched heart of Florida. Gift 
No. 35, shown above, is a colorful, 
Mexican half-bushel wicker ham- 
“ed containing approximately 23 
bs. of oranges, grapefruit, tanger- 
ines, kumquats, limes, and sugar 
loaf pineapple — holiday dressed 
and boxed for safe delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. “Store fruit’ 
never tasted like this! Price, $6.50. 
Express charges prepaid by us. All 
orders must be accompanied by 
check or money order. Send for 
free, beautifully illustrated brochure- 
price list showing other popular 
COBBS gift fruit suggestions in natur- 
al color. We are America’s largest 
Packers, Shippers, and Manufac- 
turers of tropical gift fruits and 
delicacies. Wedo not ship cold 
storage fruit! 





Order NOW for Christmas! 


COBBS, Box C-8, Little River, Florida 


Enclosed is my check or money order 
2 ee for gift packages to be 
shipped to names on attached list. For 
Canadian shipments add 10 per cent. 
Please send me your beautifully 
illustrated brochure-price list. 
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stand. Evelyn Walkden, a Labor member 
from Doncaster, confessed to accepting 
small payments in exchange for confi- 
dential information and was reprimanded 
for conduct “that lowers both yourself 
and the House in public esteem.” Arthur 
J. Heighway, editor of World’s Press 
News who had published Allighan’s article, 
stood quaking before the Speaker, flanked 
by a stern-visaged sergeant-at-arms armed 
with a mace. Nervously he apologized for 
not realizing at the time that the story 
could be interpreted “as an affront to the 
dignity of this House.” 

After that Allighan himself rose from a 
government back bench. “I am at a com- 
plete loss,” he blurted out, “to understand 
why I ever wrote such an article . 
except that it was written during a period 

. When [ was undergoing treatment for 
a nervous disorder.” 

On a motion proposed by Quintin Hogg, 
Conservative, and vociferously seconded 
by Winston Churchill, Allighan was sum- 
marily ousted for “gross contempt of the 
House” and “misconduct” by a vote of 
187 to 75. Stunned and silent the ex- 
member rose and left the House, accom- 
panied by the deputy sergeant-at-arms 
and a police inspector who ushered him to 
the parliamentary gate. 


Companions of the Bath 


After 45 years in the House of Commons, 
Winston Churchill is an expert at seizing 
an opponent’s words and using them to 
make him ridiculous. Last week Fuel Min- 
ister Hugh Gaitskell gave Churchill an 
opening. In advocating fewer baths (in 
order.to save fuel) Gaitskell delivered this 
little homily: “Personally, I have never 





— 


had a great many baths myself. I «an 
assure those who are in the habit of having 
a great many that it does not make a 
great difference to their health if they 
have less. As to your personal appearance, 
most of that is underneath, and nobody 
sees it.” 

Churchill’s comment: “When Ministers 
of the Crown speak like this on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, the Prime 
Minister and his friends have no need 
to wonder why they are getting increas- 
ingly into bad odor. 

“IT have asked myself whether the 
Speaker would admit the word ‘lousy’ as 
a parliamentary expression in referring to 
the administration, provided, of course, it 
is not intended in a contemptuous sense 
but purely as one of factual narration.” 


FRANCE: 
At the Barricades 


The scene bore a nightmare similarity 
to the Paris riots of the: pre-Munich days 
when France often seemed poised on the 
verge of civil war. Wooden barriers 
blocked off the streets around the Salle 
Wagram near the Arc de Triomphe. Scores 
of flics, the tough Paris cops, stood ready 
to swing their clubs. At each end of the 
Avenue Wagram a company of the Garde 
Mobile was drawn up, their steel, helmets 
occasionally reflecting the city lights. 
Through the chill night air came an ever 
ominous sound: the Paris mob in full ery. 

Now they were shouting “Hang de 
Gaulle! Hang Ramadier!” Some 10,000 
strong, they had been summoned by the 
Communist daily, Humanité, to break up 


Acme 


Diet Up! Members of the Japanese House of Representatives base- 
ball team (left) exchange polite bows with the upper House of 
Councilors team before a recent game at Doolittle Field in Tokyo. 
In the ensuing contest the lower house beat the upper 22 to 3. 


Newsweek 
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a meeting in the Salle Wagram called to 
form an “International Organization for 
the Peoples Oppressed by the Soviet 
Union.” Down went the barricades with a 
splintering crash. Paving stones and iron 
grills hurtled through the air and police 
clubs whacked skulls. When it was over 
scores were in the hospital (including 
some hapless American photographers) . 

Razor’s Edge: This riot was more 
than merely symbolic of the depth of the 
division that has rent France. For the 
next day, Maurice Thorez, leader of the 
French Communists, made a speech that 
indicated the Reds were now ready, if 
necessary, to provoke civil conflict. Previ- 
ously, Communist policy had been to ma- 
neuver for power within the framework of 
the parliamentary structure. Thorez, in 
particular, had been associated with this 
policy and had defeated attempts by the 
extremists, led by André Marty and Lau- 
rent Casanova, to substitute a program of 
revolutionary violence. 

Now, on Oct. 29, on the eve of his de- 
parture for Moscow, Thorez proclaimed 
a new program. He called on the Reds to 
form vigilance committees in all factories 
and villages to resist “new Fascist as- 
saults.” He proclaimed that no longer 
would. the Communists temporize with 
other political parties. The day had arrived 
for direct action against “the enemies of 
the people.” 

By this the Reds meant the new politi- 
cal party of Charles de Gaulle, which 
recently won a startling lead in the muni- 
cipal elections and the Socialists whose 
Cabinet on Oct. 30 received a vote of con- 
fidence in the National Assembly by a 
bare 20 votes. But most of all the enemy 
was the United States. Thorez carefully 
built up an elaborate accusation, charging 
American interference in the internal af- 
fairs of France, United States control of 
French Governments, and infiltration into 
French industry. To anyone familiar with 
Communist methods, this argument 
sounded like a vicious portent of action 
to come. For it could be used as the 
justification for intervention, armed and 
otherwise, by international Communism in 
the internal affairs of France. Long ago, 
the Reds had perfected that pattern in 
Spain. 


> 
REICH: 


No Soap 


“The dismantling of Henkel to the ex- 
tent proposed would mean the progressive 
and complete deterioration of the German 
hation in personal hygiene! Complete de- 
struction of very scarce laundry and tex- 
tile supplies! Uncleanliness, sickness, panic, 
filth, epidemics, and chaos!” 

This was the opening sentence in a 
pamphlet issued by the Henkel firm of 
Diisseldorf when it discovered that the 
newest Allied plan for dismantling German 
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Egos to cvolution and 
plenty of hot air! 


D° you recall the good old days when all problems 
from evolution to the price of eggs were hashed out 
around the old pot-bellied stove? 


How times have changed . . . even the “hot air!” 


Today heated air can be delivered where you want it, 
when you want it and as much as you want—in any © 
type of business with less fuel and effort! 


All this can be done with any one of three types of 
American Blower Unit Heaters: 


1. Wall type units for stores, offices, garages, factories, ete. 


2. Ceiling type units for application in industries with 
higher than average ceilings. 


3. Industrial heaters (blower type) for such big, hard- 
to-heat areas as hangars, warehouses and exceptionally 
large plants. 


It’s a grand feeling to have time-proven American Blower 

‘ equipment on the job. It’s really worth talking about 
... 80 why not call the nearest American Blower Branch 
Office. They are conveniently located in 57 principal 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 








EVERYTHING IN AIR HANDLING... SINCE 1881 


aan: 


Wall Type Unit Heaters Ceiling Type Unit Heaters Industrial Heaters (Blower Type) Air Conditioning Equipment 
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industry called for pulling down its soap- 
powder and glycerine plant. No German 
has a good word to say for the dismantling 
program. But Henkel’s exercise in bathos 
called forth this rebuke from the Berlin 
newspaper Telegraf: “Those who shoot 
off their mouths to this extent shake the 


last remnants of the world’s faith in Ger- 
man truthfulness.” 


Ilse’s Boy 


In the years when she was Frau Ilse 
Koch, the red-haired, arrogant wife of the 
SS commandant of Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp chose her lovers carefully 
from among the inmates. Last Christmas 
as she awaited her trial as a war criminal 
in Dachau, she had to content herself with 
the first man who came along—a German 
prisoner who found his way through a 
boarded-up tunnel leading to her cell. He 
gave her “ein kleines Weihnachtsge- 
schenk,” as she put it. 

In Landsberg City Hospital on Oct. 29 
the “little Christmas present” was born— 
a 7-pound boy. Since an American court 
had sentenced her to life imprisonment, 
she left only her maiden name to little 
Ewe Koéhler—and the prospect of a par- 
entless childhood in a Munich children’s 
home. 


INDIA: 


Invaded Kashmir 


The Vale of Kashmir, celebrated home 
of nightingales and roses, is a 25- by 80- 
mile valley hung between snow-capped 
Himalayan peaks in Northern India. Wa- 
terfalls and fountains splash ceaselessly in 
the centuries-old gardens of the Mogul 
emperors. Kashmiris glide in their gon- 
dola-like shikaras down its Venetian 
waterways, dipping their heart-shaped 
paddles rhythmically. 

But last week Kashmir, India’s second 
largest princely state, was torn like much 
of the rest of the subcontinent between 
Pakistan and Hindu India. Spitfire fighter 
planes had replaced song birds in its crisp 
atmosphere and soldiers sprouted like 
spring flowers. In the main square of the 
capital, Srinagar, whose brown and cream 
hillside houses tilt crazily over the Jhelum, 
skirted Kashmiri boys drilled self-con- 
sciously with old army rifles. Their elders 
watched with amusement. Had not the 
conquering Mogul monarch, Akbar, de- 
clared centuries ago: “You Kashmiris 
have stomachs to eat, but not to fight”? 

The youths drilled to face an invasion of 
tribesmen from the wild Northwest Fron- 
tier Province of ‘Pakistan and the adjacent 
tribal territories. 

Supported by local Moslem rebels, the 
attackers had slipped up the Jhelum by 
night on goatskin rafts and logs, and 
along the main road from Pakistan in 
captured kerosene-burning buses. They 
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International 
Angel of Safety: Dressed as a 
police-helmeted angel during 
“Traffic Education Week” in 
Hamburg, a German girl leads a 
child safely across a busy street. 


were armed with small mortars, machine 
guns, and rifles. 

To meet them Kashmir’s heavy-jowled 
Hindu maharajah (great king), Sir Hari 
Singh, dispatched some 10,000 of his own 
troops. They lived up to Akbar’s scathing 
words: Three battalions deserted. Others 
met the enemy near a town caller Uri, 
blazed away without hitting much but a 
stray cow or goat, then retreated in trucks 
toward Srinagar, firing blindly into the 
night. 

The invaders took Srinagar’s power sta- 
tion, 50 miles west of the blacked-out city. 
Hindu and Sikh refugees began to evacu- 
ate'the capital in bullock carts and horse- 
drawn carriages. The wealthier -paid $600 
for a seat in an automobile to Jammu 
State, 100 miles south. Still others bought 
houseboats and paddled off to hide in one 
of Kashmir’s remote bayous. 

Flight From Power: Lights still 
blazed until Oct. 27, however, from Sir 
Hari’s Versailles-sized palace near one of 
Srinagar’s seven bridges. The maharajah 
had his own power station. He also had 
his own Dakota plane and as the rebels 
approached he boarded it with the maha- 
ranee (his second wife) , the crown jewels, 


and a few favored ministers, They flew to 
the safety of the winter palace in Jammu, 
another of the maharajah’s domains, 

India promptly chartered 36 civilian 
planes and flew in at least 2,400 Siki 
troops to restore peace. In return, Kashmir 
acceded to the union, although India 
promised a future plebiscite. These actions 
so infuriated Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Gov- 
ernor General of Pakistan, that he ordered 
Pakistan troops sent in to capture Srin- 
agar. Only the counsel of the British acting 
commander-in-chief of the Pakistan Army, 
Lt. Gen. Douglas Gracey, made Jinnah 
change his mind and avert open, immedi- 
ate war with India. 

“The Pakistan authorities,” reported 
Douglas Brown, London Daily Telegraph 
correspondent, from their capital, Lahore, 
“have virtually abandoned the pretense 
that they are not encouraging the tribal 
invasion of Kashmir.” Behind the invasion 
some observers thought they detected the 
red fez of the Pir of Wana, Waziristan 
tribal chief, who has threatened battle 


“to save our Moslem brothers from the 
whims of the Hindu maharajah.” 


Significance 


The great tragedy of post-independence 
India, the communal rioting in_ which 
200,000 to 300,000 persons were killed, has 
now been superseded by the definite pos- 
sibility of war between India and Pakis- 
tan. Newsweek’s London bureau - sends 
this report, drawn from authoritative 
sources intimately connected with recent 
events in those new nations: 

“The vague statements of possible war 
between the new dominions should be 
taken fairly seriously. War is not in- 
evitable. But India and Pakistan are like 
men approaching a precipice, both sure 
that their foothold is firm when, in fact, it 
is so precarious that a puff of wind, light 
as a Kashmir breeze, might blow them 
over. 

“Tf war should develop between the two 
dominions, it would be unbelievably cha- 
otic, because of the number of Moslems 
in India and Hindus in Pakistan. In the 
case of India, the 40,000,000 Moslems still 
there would provide a_ potential fifth 
column of unmanageable magnitude—too 
large to be controlled and even too 
large to be exterminated by communal 
slaughter. 

“Almost equal chaos, however, would be 
produced by the spread of communal riot- 
ing like that in the Punjab a month ago. 
Facilities for restoring order are still con- 
centrated in the Punjab, and communal 
disorders would be impossible to check if 
they cropped out elsewhere. 

“Further dangers will arise later when 
the problem of settling some 4,000,000 
refugees is tackled. Many, especially those 
leaving the Western Punjab, will find them- 
selves being offered smaller and less fertile 
holdings in India. This is bound to cause 
great dissatisfaction, which may end with 
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In the 14 states served by the Burlington, industry finds 
many important advantages—sound reasons for locating 
in “Burlington-Land, U. S. A.” 


@ More than 1,000 cities and towns in this and more than 200 interchange points, the 


region welcome new enterprise . . . and the 
opportunity to succeed with new industrial 
neighbors. Here industry finds a balance 


Burlington Lines provide direct connections 
with markets and material-sources in all parts 
of America. 


between farms and factories . . . stable busi- 


ee pee To help you select the specific location you 
ness conditions and capable, willing workers. 


need, the Burlington has collected, interpreted 
and classified a great deal of information. 
These facts, and the counsel of men who know 
““BURLINGTON-LAND”’ intimately, can save 


you time and trouble. 
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““BURLINGTON-LAND” has another essential 
for modern manufacturing and marketing— 
fast, dependable railroad freight and passen- 
ger service. Through 22 principal gateways 


J. B. LAMSON, Director, Department of Industry and Agriculture 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


BURLINGTON LINES ° Sexywtere wei 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad @ Colorado and Southern Railway @ Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
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Burlington 


Route 


The Wichita Valley Railway @ Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 
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AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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How to Monger a Cold War 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE United Nations Assembly spent 
j wane 27 hours, at a conservative 
estimate, debating warmongering from 
the time Mr. Vyshinsky made his origi- 
nal speech on Sept. 18 until the pas- 
sage of a tepid resolution on Oct. 27. 
Whatever small reservoir of courteous 
speaking remains at the UN was re- 
duced to a new low. Mr. 
Vyshinsky was at his best— 
and his best is very rude 
—and many normally re- 
strained delegates from other 
countries chimed in on the 
same key. The whole thing 
was an orgy of unpleasant 
adjectives. 

Nowhere did there appear 
any glimmer of a hope for a 
common meeting ground be- 
tween the democratic system of free 
expression even for the irresponsible 
and the Soviet system of mongering 
only the party line. 

The New York Times reported these 
proceedings in 3514 columns, not count- 
ing editorials and feature stories. The 
other New York papers were not quite 
so thorough but even the tabloids used 
enough to keep their subway customers 
occupied from Brooklyn Bridge to 
Times Square. The highly spiced. lan- 
guage got the story more front-page 
space outside New York than UN ac- 
tivities usually receive. Allowing for 
differences of editorial custom and 
paper supply, the debates were a serial 
sensation in London, Paris, Rome, Ber- 
lin, Moscow, and way stations. 

It is probable that more people were 
led to think that war is an imminent 
danger than ever thought so_ before. 


ELL, Mr. Vyshinsky likes to use 

little Russian folk stories to point 
up the evils of his enemies, but there is 
one he has not used which may contain 
some sort of edifying moral in this 
problem of warmongering. The story 
isn’t American in origin, since Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations traces one 
version of it to Plutarch, another to 
Rabelais, and a third to Baron Mun- 
chausen. However, there is an Ameri- 
can variation which fits well enough 
in this case: 

A crew of lumberjacks were working 
far up in the North Woods one cold 
winter. One of them accidentally 
bopped another with his ax; the hurt 





man used language fitting the event 
and the fight was on. Somebody among 
the spectators said something that 
somebody else didn’t like and that led 
to more hard words and another fight. 
Having the high spirits of lumberjacks 
for fuel, this little war mongered itself 
quite rapidly and in no time at all the 
whole place was in an up- 
roar. The trouble started in 
early morning and the yell- 
ing and cussing kept up until 
long after sundown. Finally 
everybody went to bed mad 
at everybody else. 

But during the night a 
big freeze came. Next morn- 
ing the camp was silent and 
peaceful as a tomb. Every- 
body woke up mad; this man 
cursed that one and that one damned 
his neighbor but nobody heard any- 
thing. The big freeze froze all the 
words before they came out. 

That was the way it went on all 
winter. At first they kept on working 
their jaws but nothing happened, so 
pretty soon they were all friends again. 
No lumber camp ever had known so 
much peace before and, since nobody 


could talk about anything, more work’ 


was done than ever had been heard of 
before. 

Then spring came. The sun had no 
more than tipped the trees when a few 
little “damns” and “hells” popped like 
firecrackers in the air. With each frac- 
tion of a degree the thermometer went 
up, more bad language thawed out. At 
first the men all just stood around 
gaping but then one of them recognized 
a voice and yelled at the owner of it. 
“Why you --- --- ' You called me 
that, did you!” and the fight picked 
up right where it had been frozen off. 
The vacation from warmongering was 
but definitely finished. 


HE more anybody thinks about this 
green the more it appears to have a 
number of possible morals which the 
UN could use. One of them might be 
that all our bad words were frozen up 
during the war and this is the thaw 
setting in. Or another could be that 
freezing up the words isn’t the solution. 
Or perhaps the only real moral of the 
tale is the simplest: It’s too bad the 
weather. this October was so mild at 
Lake Success. 
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India having to fight a virtual guerrilia 
warfare with its own refugees. 

“Even if open.war is avoided, the dis- 
orders since Aug. 15 have been so serious 
and brutal, and the refugee problem is so 
great, that fully settled conditions are not 
likely to be restored in the subcontinent 
in one generation.” 


AUSTRALIA: 


Tooth and Wail 


Rowland James, a bluff-mannered for- 
mer miner, still speaks with a miner’s 
frankness in the Australian House of Rep- 
resentatives, of which he is a member. 
Last week radio listeners who tuned in 
on the regularly broadcast sessions of the 
lower house heard James talking in a curi- 
ous, mumbling tone. He soon explained: 
“TI want my dentist to know that I hope 
he’ll have my new teeth ready by the 
week end.” 

Although this constituted a breach of 
the Postmaster General’s Act, which for- 
bids “personal communications” in broad- 
casting, the Speaker of the House allowed 
James: to mumble on—until he quoted a 
letter from a constituent saying “the bank- 
ing bill should have been passed many 
bloody years ago.” At this mention of the 
forbidden word “bloody” (which through- 
out the empire has a mysterious connota- 
tion of obscenity) the speaker angrily 
brought James to order. 


JAPAN: 


Something From Nothing 


The total value of the 682 plants the 
Americans and the British now plan to 
remove from Germany is $1,000,000,000. 
The amount of plant available in Japan 
for reparations is far less than in Germany. 
Most experts who have surveyed Japanese 
industry for removals consider that dam- 
age, deterioration, and obsolescence make 
it almost worthless. Last week the Far 
Eastern Commission added up the repara- 
tions claims against Japan. The total: 
$54,000,000,000. 


GUADALCANAL: 


The Last Holdout 


For the last, dogged Japanese soldier 
at large on Guadalcanal, the war did not 
end until last week. Twice captured, he 
also escaped twice and hid in the jungle, 
a fugitive from peace and _ repatriation. 
On Oct. 27, however, native constables 
ambushed him on the outskirts of the 
village of Honiara and the sad-sack pris- 
oner bowed low in surrender. His hair was 
matted and his uniform in ribbons. Rags, 
bound with wire, protected his feet. His 
only equipment: a trench shovel, 4 


broken bayonet, and a water bottle. 
Newsweek, November 10, 1947 
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“Grading Tobacco, Leaf by Leaf,’ painted by Joseph Hirsch 


FINE TOBACCO 
is what counts ina cigarette 
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“At the auctions, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy fine tobacco—good, ripe, mellow tobacco.”’ 
—A. G. Irvin, 14 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 


“I’ve seen the makers of Luckies buy that ripe, mild 
leaf—really fine tobacco.”’ 
—P.W. Joyner, 17 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. / 


“Season after season, I’ve seen American buy ripe, 
mild tobacco—tobacco that’s really fine.”’ 
—C. L. Saunders, 28 years an independent tobacco buyer. 


and Lucky Strike 
means FINE TOBACCO! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 





This is a famous scene from the popular opera, “Carmen.” 
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The glorious music of the Metropolitan Opera 
is yours to enjoy .. . presented to you by The 
Texas Company in broadcasts direct from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Offered to the radio audience for the eighth 
consecutive year, these Texaco-sponsored pro- 
grams i.clude faverite operas and such popular 


intermission features as the famous Opera Quiz 
and Opera News on the Air. 

This thrilling series of Saturday-afternoon 
broadcasts begins November 15 and continues 
through March 13 over the American Broadcast- 
ing Company Network. See your newspaper for 
time and station. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Three Lions Photos 


All that Glitters: Behind the gold that pours from South African furnaces lies tense racial animosity 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Weight in Gold 


Norbert S. (“Call me Norbie”) Erleigh 
guessed right in 1931. Recently out of 
Cambridge, by way of a stint with a pick 
in a Canadian gold mine, the 28-year-old 
operator made a killing in South African 
goldholdings when the Union followed 
Britain off the gold standard. 

He guessed right again in 1934 when he 
came across records of some half-forgotten 
gold-mine options in a Johannesburg office. 
Careful study convinced him they were 
far from worthless. Those options founded 
the New Union Goldfields, Ltd., which in 
thirteen years acquired control of 152 
companies—gold and diamond mines, tex- 
tile and shoe factories, theaters, hotels, 
airlines—supposedly worth $400,000,000. 

But this year the pudgy, flamboyant, 
get-rich-quick artist finally guessed wrong. 
Accountants discovered some items in his 
books that “required explanation.” Spe- 
cifically, where were the funds to meet 
debts of $20,000,000, payable on demand. 
Under the searching inquiry into his man- 
agement, Erleigh had to resign on Oct. 8, 
turning his upstart empire over to South 
Africa’s real gold king, Abraham Hersov 
of the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated In- 
vestment Co. Last week, Hersov an- 
nounced that he had secured appointment 
of judicial management (in effect, receiver- 
ship) for New Union Goldfields. The 30 
per cent dividend promised for Nov. 7 will 
be passed. 

New Union stock plunged. Shares worth 
$6.50 a year ago dropped briefly to about 
$1, taking other gold stocks down with 
them. British holders lost an estimated 
$44,000,000. In Johannesburg, while Nor- 
bert Erleigh reportedly took things calmly 
at his nearby palatial estate, investors in 
New Union hocked their cars for ready 
cash and queued up at loan offices to 
mortgage their property. 


Newsweek, November 10, 1947 


That latest episode in the 60-year saga 
of South African gold, however, merely 
emphasized that where thousands lose, 
millrons gain. For the fabulous fields of 
the Transvaal, producing nearly half the 
world’s entire gold output, yield one of the 
principal liquid assets not only of South 
Africa but of Britain as well. Whatever 
the tribulations of its speculators, gold 
makes the Union the only sterling country 
with no dollar problem. And under the 
benevolent administration of Prime Minis- 
ter Jan Christian Smuts, South African 
gold stands between Britain and bank- 
ruptcy. 

South Africa provides Britain with a 
minimum of $320,000,000 worth of gold 
a year. The annual quota is sold to the 
Bank of England and paid for mainly 
by British exports to South Africa. Last 
month the Union lent Britain a supple- 
mental $320,000,000 worth from its own 
reserves, neatly boxed for shipment to 
London. Much of this South African gold 
ultimately winds up in the United States, 
in payment for the food, raw materials, 
and machinery that sustain Britain’s at- 
tempt at recovery. 

And meanwhile the gold fever—or a 
more prosaic longing for congenial climate 
and sufficient food—still inspires thousands 
of Englishmen to leave their austere isle 


to make, or lose, their fortunes in South 
Africa. 


The General 


Last August, NEWSsWwEEK’s’ Assistant 
Editor Gordon C. Hamilton flew to Jo- 
hannesburg and Pretoria, capital of what 
Prime Minister Smuts calls “the gold 
mine of the world.” He writes this report 
of his interview with Smuts. 


“This is not a devil’s world. It is a God’s 
world. And it must be saved.” 


A gleam came into the piercing, gray- 


blue eyes of Jan Christian Smuts as he 


leaned back in his leather-cushioned arm- 
chair in Pretoria. His silver-white hair and 
Vandyke fairly bristled. His pink skin 
glowed. At 77, the dominion’s Prime Min- 
ister had no more weakened his faith in 
the world’s future than he had lost his 
ramrod military bearing. 

To make it a God’s world had been 

Smuts’s ambition since the days of Queen 
Victoria. Longer than any other world 
statesman still active today, “Slim Jan- 
nie” had been fighting for God and 
against the devil, in three wars and their 
aftermaths: 
>In the Boer War, as a general leading 
his Afrikander “commandos” against the 
British, then helping unite British and 
Boers in 1910 to form an independent 
dominion within what he later named the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
>In the first world war, as a British 
lieutenant general driving the Germans 
out of Southwest and East Africa, joining 
the Imperial War Cabinet, helping create 
the RAF and organize London’s air de- 
fenses, and drafting many clauses of the 
League of Nations Covenant. 
PR In the second world war, ousting the 
isolationist if not pro-Nazi James B. M. 
Hertzog from the Prime Ministership, 
leading South Africa into the war, becom- 
ing himself Prime Minister at 69 and Field 
Marshal at 71, and helping write the 
United Nations Charter. 

It was to help save the postwar world 
that “The General” (no one calls him 
“Field Marshal” or “Prime Minister,” not 
even the Pretoria telephone book) in 
October announced the dominion’s loan 
of £80,000,000 ($320,000,000) in gold to 
its mother country. 

“The greatest importance for us in 
South Africa,” he broadcast from Pretoria, 
“is to keep the friends we have and see 
nothing happens to the United Kingdom 
which would be a shock not only to South 
Africa but also to the world. [The loan] 
will help to maintain confidence and build 
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Within two seconds after starting, the light- 
ning-fast Cheetah can run at the amazing speed 
of 70 miles per hour. 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 
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a bridge over the economic gulf lying 


before the world. Once over the gulf we 
may perhaps be on terra firma again.” 

Looking Ahead: Only too well, Smuts 
realized that South Africa’s loan could be 
but a tonic, not a cure-all, for Western 
Europe’s ailments—even if South Africa’s 
“greatest possible contribution” was to do 
“its best to produce gold for a world 
starving for it.” Privately, however, he 
outlined his broader views on how the 
patient might be cured: 
> Marshall Plan: “It cannot fail. It will 
not fail. If it fails, the world fails and 
we enter another dark period. It is only 
the beginning of the plans that will re- 
constitute the world.” 
> Free Trade: “It is very important to 
remove the fetters which are currently 
hamstringing the free economy of the 
world.” 
> United Nations: “The veto is a dreadful 
thing. This great peace effort has so far 
been wrecked by the veto.” 
> Soviet Union: “The misfortune is that 
the Soviet world is being built up behind 
the barriers of iron curtains. I do not say 
this is being done with any evil intent. But 
that ‘East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet’ is an awful 
calamity for the world.” 

Looking Baek: However unhappy 
Smuts might be about the world today, 
he had not given up hope. “I believe in 
time,” he confided, “time above all things. 
I have seen 50 years of great history. They 
say the Lord made the world in six days. 
We won't make it in 60 years.” 

Around the oak-paneled walls in Room 
86 in the Union Building in Pretoria, 
Smuts proudly pointed out a few treasured 
mementos of his 50 years of great history. 
It was only when reading the inscriptions 
that Smuts put on his semicircular-lensed 
unifocal glasses. 

The Union Building itself stood in effect 
as a monument to Smuts. One Sunday 
morning 52 years ago, he recalled, he had 
climbed the then-barren Meintjes Kop on 
which it now stands and said in a Brigham 
Young manner: “Some day here will be 
the capitol.” And he made it so. To show 
off the view, he led his interviewer through 
the double doors, framed with black 
marble Doric columns, to the balcony. 

It was with pride that Smuts pointed 
out the direction of his farm, Doornkloof, 
a dozen miles away in a small town, Irene, 
whose name he said appropriately means 
“peace” in Greek.* There the general 
has lived 41 years in a corrugated-iron, 
red-roofed farmhouse which had served as 
a British officers’ mess during the Boer 
War. There the “Oubaas” (Afrikaans for 
old master) and “Ouma” (grandmother) 
raised their two sons and four daughters. 
There Smuts sleeps on an iron bed on 
the porch, browses in his 10,000-volume 





*During the Boer War, Smuts carried a Greek 
Testament as well as Immanuel Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason in his saddlebags. 









library, dresses in khaki slacks and bat- 
tered hat, hikes through forests he planted 
himself, and inspects his barley, corn, 
and Holstein cattle. , 

“Do you make money on the farm?” he 
was asked. “Not much,” he replied. “] 
make happiness.” 

Wild African: Last week, prior to fly- 
ing to London in his Avro York for Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s wedding on Nov. 20, 
Smuts was campaigning for reelection with’ 
the vigor of an up-and-coming politician 
half his age. The election date has not been 
set yet, but is expected to be next year, 
perhaps in May or October. 

However criticized Smuts’s government 





International 


Smuts drinks to God and Peace 


might be in the United Nations for treat- 
ing natives and Hindus harshly and re- 
fusing to accept trusteeship for the old 
German Southwest Africa (on Nov. 2 the 
General Assembly again asked him for a! 
trusteeship agreement), Smuts by South 
African standards is liberal, international- 
ist, and pro-British. The opposition Na- 
tionalist party might be described in 
American terms as a cross between re- 
actionary white-supremacy Democrats and 
diehard isolationist Republicans. A good 
omen for Smuts was seen last week when 
the United Party captured eleven of the | 
fourteen City Council seats in Johannes- 
burg, the gold-rich boomtown of 800,000 ° 
that looks like a Midwestern metropolis, 
and also took control of Afrikaans-speak- 
ing Pretoria away from the Nationalists. 
Hale and hearty, avoiding tobacco and : 
liquor, Smuts regards himself as “‘a soldier 
at a post.” He proved his fitness during 
the royal family’s visit last spring by 
climbing the 3,500-foot Table Mountain, 
overlooking Cape Town, with the agility 
of a mountain goat. He boasts: “I’m a 
wild African, not a civilized American.” 
Asked if he would remain Prime Muin- 
ister indefinitely, Smuts smiled broadly, 
then replied: “No, I'll die sometime. I'l 
serve as long as the people want me.” 


Newsweek, November 10, 1947 
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Towering and fantastic as a wedding cake, a modern sky- 
scraper is as dependent as that cake upon its ingredients. 

Just as bakers can’t have flour arrive damp and lumpy, 
so builders must insist that their all-important cement be in 
first-class condition when it is received. 

That’s why practically the whole Rock Products industry 
uses multiwall paper bags to package its construction 
materials. Heavy-duty Multiwalls can be depended on to 
protect their contents against moisture penetration and other 
perils of transit and storage. Yet they are extremely economi- 
cal. Teamed with high-speed St. Regis bag-filling machines 
they make a wonderfully efficient operation. 

Demand for Multiwalls—to “wrap up” materials for build- ; 
ers, bakers and candlestick makers, as well as from pro- ; 
ducérs of agricultural, chemical and industrial commodities, 
has greatly expanded St. Regis facilities. » 

St. Regis scientifically cuts its raw material, pulp-wood, 
from its own well-managed forests. And manufactures also, 
in 43 plants in North and South America: Printing, publi- ai 
cation and converting papers...“Tacoma” bleached and 4 
unbleached sulphate pulp... and Panelyte — the St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. 
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DOUKHOBORS: 


Fiery Sons of Freedom 


For forty years disputes between or- 
thodox Doukhobors, religious pacifists who 
migrated to Canada from Russia in 1899, 
and the Sons of Freedom, a dissident Douk 
group, have led sporadically to the burning 
of homes, schools, and churches, nude 
parades, and the desecration of graves in 
British Columbia and the prairie prov- 
inces. The extremist Sons were usually 
blamed, but explanations for the violence 
were often obscure and. confessions rare. 

To a royal commission probing the most 
recent vandalism (Newsweek, Sept. 8), 
Peter Swetlishkoff, 36, a Saskatchewan- 
horn farmer, last week confessed that he 
was one of the 3,000 Sons who have ter- 
rorized British Columbia for years. 

Confronted with a list of property 
dlespoiled since 1930, including most of the 
100 schools burned since 1923, Swetlishkoff 
exclaimed: “My goodness, [ didn’t know 
there was that many.” But he admitted he 
was one of those who caused $150,000 dam- 
awe by burning a Doukhobor jam factory 

‘ ‘ ’ U 
it Brilliant, B.C, bombed the tomb of 
) * } Rs M : Al , . : 
Peter Verigin (the first Doukhobor leader 
‘ ‘ 
in Canada), and smashed tombstones at 
v ‘ 
Kamisack, Sask, 

His explanations included: 
> Burning schools: “We have there found 
nationalism, militarism, and egotism.” 
> Smashing tombstones: “The spirit is not 
in the grave and no stone should be placed 
above it... It was much like Jesus Christ 
chasing the money-lenders from the tem- 
ple.” 
> Burning churches: “We have set fire to 
our false gods and idols . . . to awaken our 
brothers from materialism.” 
> Burning the jam factory (after a dis- 
pute over debts) : “We felt that we needed 
reorganization.” 

Then, penitent, Swetlishkoff added: “I 
have come to clear my conscience so that 
no one innocent shall be blamed for my 


deeds . . . I have come to the conclusion 
_.. to dispense with acts of force.” 


POLICY: 
U.S. Strains 
Three new irritants last week were 


added to the list of frictions which some 
Canadians and Americans believe are be- 
ginning to cool the warm friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States: 

P In Ottawa, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s surprise announcement that Parlia- 
ment will convene Dec. 5, a month ahead 
of schedule, to study the new international 
tariff agreements signed at Geneva, was 
believed to have wider significance. Al- 
though King did not admit Canada’s 
drastic plans to overcome its shortage of 
United States dollars would be presented 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Medalist: Before sailing for 
Kngland to attend Princess Eliz: 


abeth’'s wedding, Prime Minister 


Mackenzie King last week re. 
ceived the Award Medal of the 
Canadian Club of New York, 


The two previous recipients 
were Cordell Hull (1946) and 
Sir Gerald Campbell (1940). 


at the early session, the Cabinet was be- 
lieved to have decided to test Parliament’s 
opinion on severe bans against United 
States imports. This reversed the earlier 
Cabinet decision not to hold an early 
session on the dollar problem for fear of 
antagonizing Congress when it meets Nov. 
17 to consider the Marshall plan. The 
change-over was due to the difficulties 
Canadian negotiators were having in Wash- 
ington trying to convince United States 
representatives that Canada could con- 
tribute food and goods to the Marshall 
plan only if the United States paid for 
them. If this source of United States dollars 
is cut off, the Canadian Government will 
have no alternative but to ban many im- 
ports from the United States. 

>In Toronto, Premier George Drew of 
Ontario introduced into the provincial 
legislature a bill providing a year’s im- 
prisonment for anyone removing business 
records from that province. This was in 
direct response to efforts of United States 
Attorney General Tom Clark to force 
Canadian paper companies, subsidiaries or 
parents of United States firms, to submit 
their records to United States courts un- 
der antitrust laws. 

>In Ottawa, United States Ambassador 
Ray Atherton was reported to have 


“pounded a desk” in the Canadian Ex. 
ternal Affairs department as he protested 
the appointment last week of Edmond 
Turcotte as Canadian Consul General in 
Chicago. The Chicago Tribune, long a foe 
of anything British, described Turcotte, 
a former editor of Le Canada, French 
language Montreal daily, who was born 
in Lowell, Mass., as “an outspoken anti- 
American.” The Tribune also quoted 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly of Chicago 
and seven city aldermen as objecting to 
the appointment. In Montreal, where he is 
preparing to take up his new post this 
week, Turcotte denied having any anti- 
American bias. Canada’s External Affairs 
department denied that it would transfer 
Turcotte elsewheré, or that any “official” 
protest had been made. Presumably, 
Atherton’s protest was “private” because 
consuls need not have prior approval from 
the country to which they are accredited. 


OPINION: 


All in the Family 


While Canadians last week read Leslie 
Roberts's blistering minority report on 


Canadian-American friendship (News: 
WEEK, Oct. 27), the Gallup poll of Canada 
asked Canadians what they liked most. 


about Americans, Thirty-four per cent 


said they liked the friendliness and hos- 
pitality of Americans; 18 per cent liked 
American enterprise and initiative. Others 
cited American frankness, broadminded- 
ness, sportsmanship, and generosity. 

Although 57 per cent could think of 
nothing at all to dislike about Americans, 
28 per cent said what they disliked most 
about Americans was their boastfulness 
and _ publicity-seeking. Another 5 per cent 
disliked American vulgarity and lack of 
culture. 

Only 28 per cent were unable to think 
of something nice to say about Americans. 


PEOPLE: 


Bear Facts 


Flown to Montreal for hospital treat- 
ment last week from a new Canadian- 
American weather station at Resolute Bay, 
Northwest Territories, Edwin Gibbon, 
Canadian wireless operator, told reporters 
how he wrestled with a polar bear for five 
minutes on Oct. 23 before the station 
manager rescued him by shooting the bear. 
He had the bear’s skin as proof. 

Only the fact that the bear was old 
and its teeth and claws were blunted saved 
his life, Gibbon said. He shoved his arm 
down the bear’s throat to break the bear's 
grip, but the bear was dragging him away 
by the neck when it was shot. He said he 
planned revenge this winter by pulling 
hairs out of the bear’s skin one by one. Or, 
he added: “I might make a rug out of it 
and step all over the bear all winter.” 


Newsweek, November 10, 1947 




























Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
National Center for 


Technical “Know-how” 


accented during the war as the world’s 
greatest all-around production center, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois offer to manufacturers 
an unequalled concentration of technical 
skills and knowledge. Here are the expert 
technicians, the specialized schools and 
libraries, and the great research laboratories 


to meet every technological requirement of 
industry. 


The research facilities of commercial and 
endowed laboratories in this region make it 
-@ national center for scientific and technical 
development. Armour Research Foundation 
alone devotes 2' million dollars annually 
to industrial studies. Supplementing these 
laboratories, and supplying industry with 
thousands of graduate engineers every year, 
are such famous educational institutions as 
the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
Technological Institute, Illinois Institute of 


Technology, and Loyola and DePaul Uni- 
versities, World-famous John Crerar Library, 
one of thelargest in existence for scientific and 
technological information, heads this area’s 
impressive list of industrial library resources, 


Nearly 40 thousand engineers and chem- 
ists are employed in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois, assuring industry of the technical 
“know-how” for every industrial problem 
and operation. Nowhere else in the United 
States is there such a concentration of tech- 
nologists with such diversity of skills. Eight- 
een thousand of these men are members of 
the 51 societies affiliated with the Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, embracing al- 
most every field of science, engineering, and 
technology. The Council provides a unique 
means for exchanging up-to-the-minute in- 
formation among these skilled groups. 


Manufacturers, both large and small, ben- 
efit from the great diversity of technological 
resources found here. You are invited to 
write for details on this subject, as they spe- 
cifically apply to you and your business, 
When planning to establish or relocate your 
plant, let our department answer any ques- 
tions you may have on this or the many other 
advantages offered to industry in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 





industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World 
Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center ¢ The 
“Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turing e Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good 
Services for Tax Dollars e Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 














TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ® PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ec ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
This area has power resources of 2,500,000 kilowatts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order 











—— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


VENEZUELA: 
Campaigning for President 


On Dec. 14, for the first time in their 
history, the people of Venezuela will vote 
directly for a President. Last week the 
campaign began. 

This will be the culmination of the 
work of President Romulo Betancourt. His 
government came to power in October 
1945, when civilians and young soldiers 
threw out the corrupt machine adminis- 
tration of President Isaias Medina Angar- 
ita. For two years the youthful revolu- 
tionary junta struggled to maintain order 


against a series of futile counterrevolts, 


and at the same time to build the frame- 
work of a democratic government. A con- 
stituent assembly was elected, labored for 
more than six months, and on July 5 
brought forth a constitution. Finally, on 
Sept. 19, Betancourt signed a new electoral 
law which he called “the most democratic 
in America.” 

Formerly only the lowest offices were 
filled by direct election. The municipal 
councilors and state legislators, elected by 
the people, in turn elected members of 
Congress, and Congress chose the Presi- 


dent. Now all Venezuelans 18 years old or © 


more, men or women, literate or not, will 
vote for congressmen and President. A 
Supreme Electoral Council will control 
the elections without governmental inter- 
ference. 

Man With a Pen: Four candidates 
are already in the lists. Actually, only one 
of them has a practical chance. The gov- 
ernment party, Accién Democratica, is so 
overwhelmingly strong that its candidate, 








the famous novelist Rémulo Gallegos, is 
virtually assured of election. 

The 63-year-old Gallegos began his 
career as a teacher and school administra- 
tor, which kept him busy for eighteen 
years, from 1912 to 1930. During this 
period he also began to write. 

His novel, “Dofia Barbara,” published 
in 1929, was a spectacular success. Even 
the dictator Juan Vicente Gomez, who 
never read a book, heard of this critical 
picture of the misery of the Venezuelan 
backwoods. Characteristically, he tried to 
buy off Gallegos by making him a senator. 
It was dangerous to refuse this kind of 
offer, but early in 1931 Gallegos found an 
excuse to leave the country. From New 
York he wrote to the President of the 
Senate: “So as not to have to express my 
solidarity with the decisions of that body, 
I have refused to attend this year’s ses- 
sions as well as last.” After that he dared 
not come home and lived in exile for five 
years. 

Gomez died in December 1935, and for 
weeks every, ship from New York to La 
Guaira was packed with homewardbound 
exiles. Among those who returned was 
Gallegos, who had been working in Spain 
as a National Cash Register Co. salesman. 


He was named Minister of Education un- 


der President Lopez Contreras. Then his 
progressive policies led to clashes with the 
reactionaries of the Lopez regime and he 
lost his post. When the leftist Accion 
Democratica party was formed, he became 
one of its leaders and was its inevitable 
Presidential candidate in next month’s 
election. In accepting the nomination, he 
pledged himself to intensify the fight 
against the high cost of living, seek greater 
guarantees for workers, promote agrarian 


One by One: Perén (center, with Sra. de Perén) exchanged trade-treaty ratifi- 
cations with President Hertzog of Bolivia (left) before visiting Morinigo 
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reform and expansion of education. In 
foreign affairs, he would repudiate dicta- 
torships everywhere and aim at closer co- 
operation with the democracies. ° 
The Field: Gallegos’s competitors in 
the election will be: 
> Rafael Caldera, able, attractive young 
leader of the Catholic conservative COPEL 
party. Rumor had coupled CalJera’s name 
with that of former President Lopez Con- 
treras, now an exile in the United States. 
As he opened his campaign, Caldera de- 
nied the connection. Lopez had played an 
important role in Venezuelan history, he 
said, and despite his errors had left a 
“favorable balance.” But his role is fin- 
ished. 
> Gustavo Machado, Communist leader 
and member of the constituent assembly, 
was nominated by the Communist party. 
In last year’s assembly election the Com- 
munists polled some 50,000 out of a total 
of about 1,400,000 votes. 
> Jovito Villalba is the candidate of the 
extreme right-wing Democratic Republican 
Union, which is made up largely of fol- 
lowers of the deposed President Medina. 


PARAGUAY: 


Seal of Friendship 


Paraguay can hardly help being friends 
with Argentina. The little landlocked re- 
public in the heart of South America 
reaches the outside world chiefly by way 
of the Paraguay-Parana-Plata rivers. 
Argentina controls the Rio de la Plata, 
and by customs duties and other transport 
charges can make or break Paraguayan 
trade. And Argentine shipping interests 
own practically all the river boats on 
which that trade moves. Argentine-Para- 
guayan solidarity was proved during the 
recent civil war. Argentine President Peron 
gave Paraguayan President Morinigo at 
least moral support. Morinigo won the war. 

On Oct. 28, aboard the Argentine Presi- 
dential yacht, Tacuara, on the upper 
Parana River, the two Presidents put a 
practical seal on their friendship. Un- 
official reports of their talks said: (1) 
They discussed the possibility of drawing 
up trade and financial treaties, including 
a customs union. (2) Peron suggested that 
a Paraguayan mission come to Buenos 
Aires to work out details. (3) He promised 
an Argentine loan of 250,000,000 pesos 
(about $55,000,000) . 

So Perén completed the third link in 
the chain of trade agreements with which 
he is binding together the countries in 
Southern South America. The first two: 
with Chile (Dec. 1946), and Bolivia 
(Oct. 1947). This left only Uruguay. 

This would come shortly, Miguel Mi- 
randa, president of Peroén’s National Eco- 
nomic Council, announced in Montevideo 
two weeks ago. “It is convenient for us,” 
he said, “to have as a neighbor a rich and 
not a poor Uruguay.” 
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Press Association 


Miss Kellems gives polygamy a boost 


Solution: ViviAN Kewiems, 51, presi- 
dent of the Kellems Co. of Westport, 
Conn., came out for polygamy—with 
reservations: “We must have polygamy 
or unmarried millions of women must be 
given equal chances with men for jobs.” 


Request: Gen. ALEXANDER A. VANDE- 
GRirT, 60, commandant of the Marine 
Corps, announced in Washington that he 
has asked to be retired from active duty 
next Jan. 1. The first four-star general in 
the history of the Corps, he won the Medal 
of Honor and the Navy Cross for leading 
the First Marine Division at Guadalcanal. 
A year ago he bought a house near Lynch- 
burg, Va., where he plans to live. 


Born: A boy, Jones, to Harry Conover, 
model-agency head, and Canpy Jones, for- 
mer Conover model; in New York, Oct. 28. 
They were married in July 1946. Conover 
and his first wife, Gloria Dalton, who was 
also one of his models, had two daughters. 
She divorced him last year. 


Free: Sart Gasor Hivton, 27, former 
Hungarian actress, received her final di- 
vorce decree from hotel man Conrad 
Hilton, in Los Angeles on Oct. 28. She will 
get $2,083 a month for 100 months, in 
addition to a large trust fund for herself 
and an infant daughter, Constance. Sari 
charged Hilton with keeping her drugged 
in a hotel room for six months. On Oct. 4, 
she reported $400,000 worth of jewels 
stolen from her New York apartment. 
Police evaluated her loss at $97,750. 


Quick Thinking: On Oct. 30 thieves 
broke into the Ducness or Kent’s home 
in Iver, Buckinghamshire, England. Fright- 
ened away before they could locate any 
valuables, they took one item—a whistle 
recently presented to the duchess by the 
police for just such an emergency. 
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To Rest: Man o’ War, 30, the most fa- 
mous thoroughbred of them all, died of a 
heart attack at Samuel D. Riddle’s Far- 
away Farm, Lexington, Ky., Nov. 1. His 
age was equal to 105 years in a man’s life. 
During his short, dazzling turf career in 
1919 and 1920, “Big Red,” as he was some- 
times called, won twenty races and lost 
only one. After his retirement, he sired 
the winners of more money than any other 
American horse. 


Married: Sonta Tomara, 46, foreign 
correspondent for The N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, and Wiiu1am C.uark, 56, former 
Princeton, N.J., Federal judge and heir 
to the Clark thread fortune; secretly, in 
aris, Oct. 4. The marriage is his second 
and her first. Judge Clark, who made a 
sensational ruling against the Volstead Act 
in 1930, quit the bench to go to war in 
1942. After serving overseas, he sued to 
get his judgeship back under the GI Bill 
of Rights. Lost in the lower courts, his 
case is now before the Supreme Court. 

Joun Vanpercook, New York radio 
commentator, and Irts Fiynn, radio ac- 
tress; in New York, Oct. 31. The marriage 
is his third and her first. 

Eppy Dvucutin, piano-playing orchestra 
leader, and Marra Taske-SmitH Winn, 
widow of Montgomery Winn, Honolulu 
lawyer; in New York, Nov. 2. Duchin’s first 
wife, Marjorie Oelrichs, died ten years ago. 


Divorced: CyntH1a Dunn Cocurang, 
daughter of the United States Ambassador 
to Italy, James Dunn, and ALEXANDER 
CocuranE, Boston polo player; after nearly 
six years, in Reno, Nov. 1. 


Adamant: Wearing a blue mink coat in 
last year’s length, Lana TurNeR, movie 
actress, arrived in New York Oct. 28 for 
a visit. Miss Turner said she had let her 
skirts down an inch and a half, and that’s 
all. “I won’t wear that horrible new length 
—it’s ugly,” she exclaimed. 











SS : 
International 
Trainmen take a peek at Lana Turner 





Arno owns a lot of old guns 


Cemplaint: Peter ARNO, 43, cartoonist, 
was arrested and booked for felonious 
assault in New York, Oct. 31. A hotel 
doorman, Andre Lepelettier, complained 
that Arno accosted him while he was on 
duty, waved an old Wild West gun, and 
exclaimed: “I don’t like you. You’re not 
a good American.” Arno’s attorney entered 
a plea of not guilty, and explained that 
Arno has eight guns, all museum pieces, 
and a permit for each. The cartoonist was 
released for a later hearing. 


Helpful: Satvapor Dau, Spanish sur- 
realist painter, reported: the theft of $19,- 
000 of his wife’s furs and jewelry from his 
Pebble Beach, Calif., home on Oct. 31. 
Dali announced he would spend the night 
drawing pictures of the stolen items to aid 
the police in their search. 


Died: Joun GILBERT WINANT, 58, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Britain and three 
times governor of New Hampshire, in Con- 
cord, N.H., Nov. 3. A tall, gaunt giant 
of a man, Winant, who bore a striking re- 
semblance to Lincoln, shot and killed him- 
self with a Belgian automatic while suf- 
fering from “extreme fatigue and nervous 
tension.” He had just completed writing 
his memoirs. 

Rosert R. Meyer, 65, the president 
of the Meyer Hotels, a Southern chain; 
in Southern Pines, N.C., Oct. 30. Meyer 
was also a director of the Waldorf-Astoria 
and Governor Clinton hotels in New York. 
His wife, who died last January, was the 
former publisher of The Birmingham Age- 
Herald, which she inherited from her first 
husband, the late Edward W. Barrett. 

Tue Most Rev. Joun JosepuH Canr- 
WELL, 72, first archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Los Angeles; in Los 
Angeles, Oct. 30. Archbishop Cantwell or- 
ganized the Bureau of Catholic Charities 
in Southern California. 


* Newsweek, November 10, 1947 

















Right from the “start”—so smooth 
and effortless— Mercury gives you 
more of everything. 


Head for the open road, with the 
scenery rolling by. It’s especially then 
that you settle back and notice once 
more how really handsome your 
Mercury is... its smooth-flowing 
lines, its two-toned interior, its per- 
fection in each and every last detail. 


Turn off the highway into a country 
lane. It’s then you discover how easily 
Mercury absorbs the jolts and jars of 
rutted roads .. . how it always gives 


you a level, floating ride. You soar 


up hills without effort. Mile after 





More beauty inside, too! 


mile, hour after hour, you’re relaxed, 
comfortable, enjoying every minute. 


Yes, it’s then that Mercury most 





WITH 


strongly proves its reputation for giv- 
ing you more of everything: more 
beauty, more comfort, more liveliness, 
and all with more economy. 





More fun to drive and own! 


If you aren’t already enjoying Mer- 
cury pleasure and satisfaction, there’s 
only one thing to do. Get more of 
everything you want, with Mercury! 


MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Inches are important inside a heli- 


copter because the engine must be 
' mounted within the fuselage. This 
means the power plant has to be 
cooled by a fan and that brought up a 
tight space problem in the develop- 
ment of the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s new commercial helicopter. 


A big 16-bladed fan is required to 
blow sufficient volume of air, a drive 
that would normally call for the use 
of three conventional V-belts to oper- 
ate the fan with sufficient margin of 
safety. But — tests indicated such 
belts would stretch under the heavy 
load in excess of the limited take-up 
available in this installation. 


Enter the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 


GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME 


nical Man. After analyzing require- 
ments the G.T.M. advised equipping 
this vital fan drive with Goodyear’s 
new COMPASS-V-STEEL belt — a 
revolutionary new type of V-belt 
sinewed with endless super-strong 
steel cables in place of customary 
fabric cords, and notched on the 
underside to dissipate heat of flexing. 


Two belts do all the work — because 
of this new belt’s exceptional 
strength the G.T.M. recommended 
that only two belts be used. Bell 
engineers had to be shown, but every 
test proved thatCOMPASS-V-STEEL 
belts could handle the load with 
more than ample reserve strength — 
and without stretch, creep or slip! So 


the G.T.M. got the order, with inches 
to spare! 


Have you a “problem” drive? On 
any V-belt drive where dependabil- 
ity is a must under heavy load condi- 
tions, where stretch and slip cannot 
be tolerated, you will find that 
Goodyear’s COMPASS-V-STEEL will 
greatly outperform and long outlast 
any other type of V-belt, bar none! 
To have the G.T.M. prove it to you, 
write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 
e e ® 

FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS, 
PACKING AND TANK LINING built to the 
world’s highest standard of quality, phone your 


nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products 
Distributor. 


COMPASS—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Imagine changing license 
plates only once in ) to 0 


years, No mote hat work o 


scraped knuckles in remov- 
ing plates, Just clip a little 





tag on them each year, No new number to memorize, 


It’s already a fact in some states, In Connecticut, 
“permanent” license plates issued in 1937 are nearly 
eleven years old. They are made of aluminum, you see. 
Can’t rust. Painted numerals hold on tight. 

Because it saves money, the idea has swept to other 
states. Although “permanent” license plates may cost 


the state more than steel to start with, they show a 
saving the second year. Each succeeding year piles up 


HERE’S YOUR LICENSE PLATE.. 
for the next 5 or 10 years 


the kind of aluminum suit- 








more savings on material, handling and shipping costs, 


Lonely Ptr Islnd helped. moke Aluminum License Plates 


possible. (na spraysswept Pitcairn beach in the far 
Pacific is one of Alcoa’s eleven testing stations where 
aluminum panels are exposed for studying corrosion 


and ways of overcoming it. Getting these facts helped 
Alcoa Research produce 


able for your “permanent” 
aluminum license plates. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2155 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. Sales 


offices in 55 principal cities. 





MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA FIRST IN saeeneel Ue 
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Common Cold War 


In the United States last week, one per- 
son in seven had a common cold. 

Of the victims there were slightly more 
women than men, and more in the 20-29 
age group than in the very old or young. 
One out of every three days lost in busi- 
ness could be blamed on this, the country’s 
most expensive plague. 

The classic remedies—purging, sweating, 
poulticing, and gargling—did little good. 
New vaccines, serums, and pills sold in 
the millions of dollars, but when it came 
to reducing the cold rate, not one seemed 


worth a loud sneeze. ’ 

In Washington, D. C., United States 
Public Health Service researchers under 
Dr. Norman H. Topping, famous investi- 


gator of “Q” fever and other rickettsial 
diseases (Newsweek, Sept. 28, 1946), 


tightened up anti-cold seahelques de- 
veloped in the $50,000 USPHS common 
cold program started last year. Last week, 
Dr. Topping brought Newsweek up to 
date with a report on the progress made 
in this, the world’s largest cold-fighting re- 
search project. 

In the big, modern USPHS laboratories, 
Topping’s workers round up victims (prin- 
cipally other lab employes) in the early 
stages of the common cold. Material from 
their noses is washed out with milk, mixed 
with penicillin and streptomycin, quick- 
frozen, and rushed to the Lorton Reforma- 
tory near Washington. There sixteen vol- 
unteers are infected with the substance in 
a meticulously controlled cold experiment. 
The prisoner-volunteers are credited with 
$3 a week on their prison accounts and 
they can draw against it for cigarettes and 
candy. If they don’t spend it, they get it 
in cash when they are released. They also 
get a “diploma” from USPHS thanking 
them for their services. 


The human guinea pigs are isolated in a 
hospital setting and attended only by ster- 


lely masked and gloved men ant Women 


Tr rl out the chance of “ysycholeal’ 


colds, only half the volunteers actually re- 
ceive the cold bug. Material from the real 
colds that follow is taken to the Bethesda 
Laboratory of the National Institute of 


Health for further investigation of how 
and why the elusive cold virus operates. 

Sick Eggs: The cold substance is trans- 
ferred through a long series of fertile eggs, 
kept alive in an incubator. Some of the 
cultured cold washings are put aside to be 
used later on other volunteers. Other 
batches are injected into hamsters, rats, 
fiel! and white mice, and real guinea pigs 
in an effort to touch off colds in these 
small laboratory animals. If this could be 
accomplished, it would save the trouble of 
using human beings and thus speed up 
the whole program. Thus far, all animals 
have remained disappointingly healthy, 
but Dr. Topping and his associates are re- 
doubling their efforts in the hope that 
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Eggs are inoculated with common-cold germs from human guinea pigs 


before January, when the United States 
cold rate will rise to one out of five per- 
sons, this significant trick in basic research 
will have been turned. 


Cancer Control Setbacks 


What are the obstacles that impede 
progress toward cancer control? 

In a frank talk to members of the 
American Cancer Society in New York last 
week, Dr. Clarence C. Little, gray-haired, 
stocky director of the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
named ten “irrational foes” pitted against 
this fight which “justify immediate and 
continuing attention.” They are: 


> Fear of state medicine: This attitude 
has at times reached “hysterical. propor 
lions among backward members of the 


" wl Woy! 
medical profession, who are “motivated 
selfishly rather than by an honest attempt 
to understand cancer and to realize how 
widespread must be public participation.” 
> Professional criticism of existing facilities 
for cancer detection, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment: Instead of acting constructively in 
improving such facilities in poorly equipped 
institutions, many doctors ‘let “local jeal- 
ousies and prejudices weaken or divert 
their humanitarian functions.” 
> Impatience of lay groups with the rate 
of progress in cancer research and treat- 
ment: This is based upon a completely mis- 
taken idea that “money and organization 
will directly solve the problem of cancer in 
the same way as that of atomic energy.” 
P Violent distrust and dislike of govern- 
ment activities in cancer control: Dr. Little 


scored the “stupidity and essential im- 
morality” of allowing political feeling to 


obscure vision in cancer work. “Govern- 
ment effort in the attack on cancer has 
come to stay. Governmental agencies . . 
have done an outstanding job in the face 
of irrational opposition.” 

>The American habit of lumping all 
charitable activities in local “community 
chest” programs. “No amount of giving to 
organized fund raising groups will alone 
solve the problem of cancer control.” Can- 
cer is an individual responsibility which 
demands individual participation. 

> Overoptimism of cancer patients: “Un- 
less there is a great body of lay persons 
engaged in seeing to it that [cancer’s] 
educational message is translated into 
practical activity on the part of the 


prospective patient, a false sense of 
wecty 8 certa {0 real” 
(ther obstacles Usted by Dr, Litt 


were: (1) lack of organized investigating 
agencies for testing claims of alleged can- 
cer “cures”; (2) lack of trained personnel, 


both lay and medical: (3) the annual 


periods in which widely publicized drives 
to combat other diseases let the public 
temporarily lose sight of cancer’s continued 
menace; (4) the absence of the “spiritual 
factors” that will impel American men 
and women cheerfully to contribute part 
of their lives to the cancer fight. 

Mice Aristoeraey: What Dr. Little 
ignored in this talk was cancer control’s 
greatest setback in 35 years—the destruc- 
tion by fire on Oct. 23 of three units of 
the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory* at Bar Harbor. 

Caged in the ruined buildings were 








*Established in 1929 and named for the late 
Hudson Motor Co. president and contributor to 
cancer research. 
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First Oil-Well, 1859 a 
Titusville, P. 
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Of the pleasures man enjoys, 
pipe-smoking is one of the best 
—if you choose a good pipe. 
The Kaywoodie organization, 
established in 1851, was mak- 
ing pipes 8 years before the 
world’s first oil-well was 
drilled. The Kaywoodie or- 
ganization has satisfied more 













pipe-smokers than any other. 





THE CLOVERLEAE 
name on the stem 


Relief Gh ne 
Bulldog Shape, | 
No. 07C_ $7.50 


KAYWOODIE, 


5 anmameeer by the record 

of 96 years 

How to choose a pipe: Take it in your 
hand, at your dealer’s. Feel its weight, 
balance and proportions. (Kaywoodie av- 
erage weight is 11/4 oz.) Look at the briar. 
Mature seasoned briar is fine-textured, 
smokes cool and sweet. Take off bit, and 
see if pipe can be cleaned easily and 
thoroughly with pipe-cleaner. Compare 
Kaywoodie with any other. Kaywoodie 
Company, New York and 
London. Leaflet on request, 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 







Sy 


BRIAR 
DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50 leash 
SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME-GRAIN $10, 
SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM-LINED $12.50, 
CONNOISSEUR $15, NINETY-FIVER $20, CENTENNIAL $25. 
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90,000 pedigreed mice, some of which had 
histories dating back 200 generations. Two 
of the 30 different strains developed in 
the laboratory have tremendous value in 
the study of cancer inheritance. One strain 
highly susceptible to cancer produces the 
disease in the breast at a certain age. The 
investigation of this strain led to the dis- 
covery of a virus in the mother’s milk 
whereby the cancer is transmitted from 
generation to generation. The second 
seems to have a high degree of immunity. 
These two have been sent out for special 
work in other laboratories, and so the 
stock has not become extinct. But eighteen 
important strains were lost. 

It was estimated by cancer authorities 
that a fund of $500,000 will be required to 
rebuild the Jackson Laboratory. So far, 
$60,000 has been contributed: $50,000 
from the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
and $10,000 from the Maine Cancer 
Society. Meanwhile, Dr. Little and _ his 
staff will use the facilities of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute in New York City. 


Spontaneous Abortions 


Some 28 per cent of all pregnancies fail 
to go to term, and are therefore regarded 
as abortions. Of these, approximately 10 
per cent are spontaneous abortions, occur- 
ring before the fetus reaches the stage of 
viability, or within sixteen weeks. 

Traditional causes of spontaneous abor- 
tions are three: (1) defects in the ferti- 
lized ovum, (2) abnormalities in the 
maternal environment, such as faulty func- 
tioning of the mother’s glands, infection in 
the uterus or in other parts of her body, 
or poor diet, and (3) external factors such 
as motor accidents or extreme mental 
shock following earthquakes and wars. 

Generally speaking, abnormal fertilized 
ova account for 60 per cent of spontaneous 
abortions, Dr. Arthur T. Hertig, Harvard 
Medical School obstetrician, told a group 
of doctors at the New York Academy of 
Medicine Graduate Fortnight. Conditions 
intrinsic in the material organism are re- 
sponsible for the remaining 40 per cent. 

Dr. Hertig,based his figures on an elabo- 
rate study of 1,000 spontaneous abortions, 
examined embryologically and pathologi- 
cally. Trauma abortions, following auto- 
mobile or other accidents, are very rare, 
he said. Of the 1,000 abortions studied, 
only one such case occurred. “Many wom- 
en get away with murder by claiming to 
have had a trauma abortion,” the Harvard 
expert observed. In the 1,000 cases studied, 
there were no abortions following extreme 
external stress and strain. 

Contrary to the popular belief, syphilis 
does not cause true early abortion, Hertig 
pointed out. Nor is there bacterial infection 
in the majority of cases. Habitual aborters, 
those women who have had two or more 
consecutive spontaneous abortions, tend 
in 58 per cent of 100 cases to abort for the 
same reason on successive pregnancies. 


Filariasis Findings 


In the School of Tropical Medicine, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, 26 sufferers from filari- 
asis, the foul tropical disease that attacked 
many American soldiers in the Pacific 
area, acted as guinea pigs for a hitherto 
untried treatment. In the past, arsenic 
compounds, antimony, and other metals 
had been used with indifferent results. 
Now these men and women were given 
daily doses by mouth of one of the piper- 
azine chemicals called hetrazan. 

Results of this new treatment, as de- 
scribed last week by two Puerto Rican 
scientists, Drs. J. Oliver-Gonzalez and 
D. Santiago-Stevenson, to members of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. “In all 
instances,” the doctors said, “the number 
of microfilariae (the embryonic worms 
that cause the disease) was markedly re- 
duced by the second day of treatment.” 
The painful symptoms of filariasis—lassi- 
tude, low grade fever, and swelling of the 
lymph glands—rapidly subsided. 

The chief advantages of the new treat- 
ment are its convenient oral administra- 
tion, its swift action, and its lack of tox- 
icity. If the cases in the Puerto Rico hos- 
pital still have a negative microfilariae 
count at the end of the year, the piperazine 
treatment, according to Dr. Santiago- 
Stevenson, might be called a “clinical 
cure” for filariasis. 





U.S. Indian Service 
Navajo Charges: The Interior 
Department said last week that 
10,100 Navajo Indians—1,800 
over 65; 8,000 ‘dependent chil- 
dren; 300 blind—need public 
assistance. This child is getting 
an examination at the Fort De- 
fiance, Ariz., trachoma school. 


Newsweek 
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On Many Beams 


The trouble with “flying on the beam” is 
that the beams radiated by major airports 
form only a single lane from one airport 
to the next. In bad weather, a fast plane 
can pass a slow one only by flying a 
thousand feet higher or lower. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which operates these beams, is now supple- 
menting them by a set of range stations 
located, not at the airports, but to a side 
of the airways. Its very -high-frequency 
omni-directional radio ranges will permit 
a pilot to get his bearing by tuning in on 
the nearest station. With additiona! radar- 
like distance measuring equipment, now 
being tested in the CAA’s Indianapolis 
laboratory, the pilot will also know how 
far he is from the station. When the nation 
is covered with about 475 such stations, by 
1950, a pilot will be able to draw an arrow 
on his map with one end at the position of 
the range station; the other end will be his 
location. 

But the pilot will not have to take even 
that much trouble if the airlines adopt a 
computing device of which — several 
versions, submitted by different manufac- 
turers, are being tested by the CAA. One 
of them, demonstrated last week by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.,. is 
known as the B-D (bearing and distance) 
computer. It has a built-in talent for trig- 
onometry. Before leaving on a flight, the 
pilot would draw his proposed flight path 
on a map, scale off a few measurements 
with respect to the radio-range station 
along the way, and set them into the 
computer. From that point on the com- 
puter listens to the radio signals, turns 
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. vYewsweek diagram by James Cutter 


B-D for a superhighway in the sky between airports 


wheels, generates appropriate voltages, 
and moves a pointer to tell the pilot 
whether he is on the flight line, or whether 
he should steer right or left to get back on 
it. And as if that were not sufficiently 
robotlike, the Minneapolis-Honeywell com- 
pany is prepared to hook the computer 
into the autopilot it now makes for all 
heavy bombers of the Air Force. 

Only a single adjustment of the com- 
puter would make the plane fly 10 miles 
to the right or to the left of the airway’s 


center line. Thus, working from a single 


radio-range station, the system would pro- 
vide a multi-lane superhighway between 
any two airports. How to get all the 
parallel-flying planes into a landing will 
be the next bottleneck. 


Lair of the Mesotron 


For the last year a group of physicists 
has been going on a series of little-game 
hunts, with cloud chamber and camera, 
into the cosmic-ray-infested wilds of the 
stratosphere. The Navy has financed this 


“Project Apollo,” based at its ordnance 


research station at Inyokern in the Cali- 
fornia desert, and the Air Force has fur- 
nished three B-29s to carry the scientific 
apparatus aloft. The principal quarry is 
one of the small sub-atomic particles, the 
mesotron, released into space for a brief 
independent life of a few millionths of a 
second when a cosmic ray hits an atom of 
the upper air. 

One of the B-29s was assigned to Prof. 
Carl D. Anderson of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, winner of the 1936 
Nobel Prize for his discovery of the posi- 
tron in 1932, and co-discoverer of the 
mesotron in 1937. He loaded the ship with 
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(Guises 


to the WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


Ee one of the glistening liners of the 
Great White Fleet carry you—in leisured 
luxury —to those colorful ports that en- 
circle the blue Caribbean. Shipboard life is 
friendly .. . filled with pleasant things to 
do . . . swimming in permanent outdoor 
pools... relaxing on broad, sunny decks... 
enjoying delicious meals...sound movies. 


Passenger accommodations are first class, 
with all rooms facing the sea. Cruise vari- 
ously to Havana, Panama Canal Zone, 
Guatemala . . . fascinating ports on the 
Middle America sea lanes. 


Weekly cruises and tours (11 to 18 
days) from New Orleans now ... serv- 
ices from New York contemplated soon. 
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For further information apply 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Pier 3, North River 
CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 St. Charles St. 

or your Local Travel Agent 
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PRESTIGE 


Because no other radio-phonograph 
so excels in acoustical performance 
and furniture styling, Magnavox 
leadership is recognized every- 
where. 14 superb models range in 
price from $187 to $850. 
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a 5,000-pound cloud chamber, an appa- 
ratus that shows the electrifying trail of a 
fast-moving and otherwise invisible par- 
ticle. The winged physics laboratory has 
put in some 250 hours of stratosphere fly- 
ing time in 35 separate ascents. 

Last week Anderson displayed an out- 
standing trophy of the mesotron hunt. At 
a height of 30,000 feet last July, he re- 
ported in’ Physical Review, the cloud 
chamber had caught a mesotron in the 
very instant of breaking up into smaller 
particles. He identified one fragment as a 
positron. The remaining fraction could 
not be clearly identified, but Anderson 
strongly suspected it was a smaller meso- 
tron deprived of its electrical charge. 

Most previous observations had_ indi- 


* 
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of the new balloons broke away from the 
ground and rose an estimated 100,000 feet 
It is expected that these balloons wil! 
eventually take cloud chambers well above 
the 100,000-foot level to lie in wait for 
cosmic rays and the creation and destruc- 
tion of mesotrons. 


The Nazis and the Bomb 


“We have often been asked why Ger- 
many made no attempt to produce atomic 
bombs. The simplest answer . . . is 
because the project could not have suc- 
ceeded under German war conditions . . . 
Even in America . . . the bomb was not 
ready until after... the war with Ger- 
many.” Further explaining that “any major 








International 


Dr. Anderson testing his equipment at Inyokern 


cated that all mesotrons were of the same 
size, and the physical evidence for non- 
electrified mesotrons was slim. But theo- 
reUcal, physicists, like Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, attempting to explain. the 
binding force within atoms, had antici- 
pated the observers by inventing meso- 
trons (also called mesons) of assorted 
sizes and electrifications to fit into their 
equations. Their imaginings receive sup- 
port from the results obtained by Ander- 
son’s stratosphere B-29. 

Having observed the death of a meso- 
tron, Anderson is sending his instruments 
still higher, reaching for the levels where 
mesotrons’ are born. Already he has sent 
unmanned balloons with automatic re- 
corders as high as 70,000 feet, recovering 
the instruments with abundant records of 
cosmic rays. Meanwhile, under Navy con- 
tract, the General Mills Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory is developing a new kind of bal- 
loon with plastic fabric that is expected 
to take automatic instruments higher than 
any carrier other than the hasty flights 
of the V-2 rockets. A fortnight ago one 


project which did not promise quick re- 
turns was specifically forbidden,” German 
Nobel Prize winner Werner Heisenberg. 
in a recent article in the British scientific 
journal Nature, glossed over the blunder- 
ings of atomic science under the Nazis. 

But a far different and more complex 
answer appeared last week in the form of 
“Alsos.”* a book by Samuel A. Goudsmit. 
physics professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. As scientific head of the U.S. 
Army’s Alsos Mission (alsos is the Greek 
word for “groves’—Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves created the mission—NEWSWEEK, 
May 12) Goudsmit followed the Allied in- 
vasion of Europe to learn how much the 
Germans knew about the atom bomb and 
how far they had progressed toward mak- 
ing their own. 

Goudsmit found that German atomic 
science had withered away under Naz! 
prejudice and layers of bureaucracy that 
worked at cross purposes. The Nazis placed 
atomic research in the hands of second- 


259 pages. 





*Atsos. By Samuel A. Goudsmit. 
Schuman. $3.50. 
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and third-raters who were “good” Nazis. 
Some of the remaining first-rate scientists, 
like Heisenberg, were accorded so much 
hero worship that their judgment could 
not be subjected to the give-and-take of 
scientific discussion. 

Wrong Track: The denouement came 
on Aug. 6, 1945, when the German physi- 
cists interned in England first heard of 
Hiroshima. Their reaction of hysterical 
disbelief was followed in a few days, says 
Goudsmit, by Heisenberg’s realization that 
“he and his colleagues had completely 
missed the basic principle of the atom 
bomb.” In an effort to rationalize their 
failure, they decided to stress that they 
had been working only on a uranium 
energy machine, not on a bomb. But, 
Goudsmit points out, this was true “only 
because they failed to understand the dif- 
ference between the machine and the 
bomb. The bomb is what they were after. 
And what the whole world knows now 
about plutonium, the German scientists 
did not know—until they were told about 
it after Hiroshima.” 


Fecundity in Bikini 

Marine life is again in full flourish where 
the above-water and below-water atom 
bombs were exploded in Operation Cross- 
roads in July 1946. Back in Washington 
last week from the Navy’s Bikini Scientific 
Resurvey, Dr. Leonard P. Schultz, curator 
of fishes at the Smithsonian Institution, 
reported that Pacific Ocean fishes had 
completely repopulated Bikini lagoon. 

If sterility is a consequence of atomic 
radiation, as has been widely suspected, it 
was of little practical effect against the 
fishes’ reproductive rate. Schultz saw the 
sea urchin spawning in normal fashion; 
the goby building its nest in the coral; the 
female coconut crab dipping her egg-laden 
tail into the water. No matter how many 
organisms were killed, fecund life had re- 
stocked the waters, and fishing was good. 
Schultz’s catch included a barracuda, a 
10-foot manta, and three kinds of shark. 
And even the corals, which create such 
islands as Bikini, were budding as usual. 


Men With a Mission 


Although foreign embassies have long 
included commercial and military at- 
tachés, it was only last week that the 
White House announced that a permanent 
mission on science and technology will be 
attached to the United States Embassy 
in London. Its head, Prof. Earl Alison 
Evans Jr., chairman of the University of 
Chicago’s biochemistry department, will 
be aided by a rotating staff of scientists 
and engineers. If the venture is as suc- 
cessful in promoting the exchange of re- 
search information as were the wartime 
branches American laboratories estab- 
lished in Britain, similar missions will be 
Set up in other capitals. 
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“—maybe I should open a reading room 
for ‘Misty of Chincoteague’!” 


Another day for that double feature, Mister. Right now there’s a 
new story to be read that your thrillers can’t compete with. 

It’s Misty OF CHINCOTEAGUE, about the fabulous wild ponies of 
Chincoteague Island, descendants of Spanish ponies shipwrecked 
centuries ago on an uninhabited island off the Atlantic coast. 
Authentic in its background, it tells about America’s oldest round- 
up, about a real boy and girl who wanted—and got—one of those 
wild, untamed little animals for their own. 

It’s a fast-moving story with a theme of universal appeal, and 
told so perfectly that it will be read again and again. 

MISTY OF CHINCOTEAGUE is truly an exceptional book. Mar- 
guerite Henry is the author; Wesley Dennis did the ninety-one 
illustrations. Rand M¢Nally is proud to add “Misty”’ to the many 
good books it has been publishing for America’s boys and girls 
for over half a century. Look for it at your bookstore. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders + Tickets « Coupon Books 


Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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Funt: Eavesdropper by profession 


Talking Out of Turn 


On one day 32-year-old Allen Funt may 
be a shoe salesman. The next day he may 
turn photographer, masher on a_ park 
bench, or a Lonely Hearts Club applicant. 
The disguises are all part of Funt’s real 
job as producer, director, and needler-in- 
chief for Candid Microphone (ABC, 
Thursday, 8-8:30 p.m., EST), the pro- 
gram that catches Mr. Citizen off guard, 
records his reaction, and then plays it 
back for the entertainment and edification 
of the radio audience. 

Since the show started on June 28, Funt 
has recorded more than 900 candid con- 
versations by means of a mike he hides in 
ashtrays or under seats or disguises as a 
hearing aid. Choosing parts of the best 
conversations, Funt puts about six a week 
on the air, deleting the profanity by 
dubbing in “Censored . . . censored .. . 
censored.” The result is a unique program 
which proves conclusively that the man 
in the street takes himself remarkably 
seriously. 

Funt’s duty is to rib or annoy innocent 
bystanders into funny—to other people 
remarks. This is not too difficult, for Funt 
knows that a conversation which is serious 
to the speaker is funny for most eaves- 
droppers. Nevertheless, he lives danger- 
ously. But he has done so well that not 
once has he been poked in the nose. 

Male vs. Female: Only two out of 
every 100 interviewees have refused Funt 
permission to broadcast the stolen words. 
And these have been women. Funt finds 
that “women aggravate much more in- 
terestingly than men do. There’s some- 
thing more colorful in a woman’s_ in- 
dignation. A man just cusses.” 

Otherwise, Funt’s main trouble is fight- 
ing off pleas for personal plugs on the air. 
For once a subject learns the purpose of 
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the conversation he is likely to want his 
friends to hear it. But Candid Microphone 
is strictly anonymous, a regulation which, 
combined with the signed broadcast re- 
leases, helps keep the show out of the 
libel courts. 

As an amateur philosopher, Funt and 
his five assistants have found the best 
conversations fall into four categories. He 





Current Listening 
Tue Forp Tueater. NBC, Sun- 


day, 5-6 p.m. EST. Sponsored by 
the Ford Motor Co. Take estab- 
lished drama, vary it occasionally 
with original plays or movie adap- 
tations, cut it down to airtime, cast 
it with the best radio actors avail- 
able, and top it off with playwright- 
actor Howard Lindsay as emcee and 
you have the Ford Theater. Neither 
great nor exciting radio, Ford The- 
ater deserves a bow for utilizing 
good if unknown actors instead of 
“names.” The story adaptations are 
well done. The production is ex- 
cellent. 

Frar Bears at Forty. CBS, Oct. 
28, 9:30-10:30 p.m., EST. Sustaining. 
The eleventh in CBS’s Documentary 
Unit series (Newsweek, June 16), 
last week’s show touched the lives of 
so many listeners that the reaction 
far exceeded that to the previous 
ten shows. The fear that begins at 
10 is the fear of a jobless and home- 
less old age. As good radio, Fear 
Begins at Forty did not measure 
up to earlier Unit programs. It was 
slow getting started. As the man 
just reaching 40 and all its prob- 
lems, it starred Eddie Albert, who 
always sounds like the thick-headed 
undergraduate he played in his first 
hit, “Brother Rat.” Thus the main 
achievement of Fear Begins at Forty 
the finger—no matter how 
wavering—it pointed at one of the 


was 





nation’s ever-growing and most 
pressing social situations. 

Un-AMeErRICAN AcTIVITIES Com- 
MITTEE INvesTIGATIONS. All net- 


works. Oct. 20-Oct. 30. Sustaimina. 
The House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s search for movie Com- 
munists made top-notch radio ma- 
terial. All networks made some use 
of the actual testimony, both live 
and on records. But ABC did the 
most commendable job. Each day its 
engineers recorded the hearings. And 
each night from 11:35 to 12 mid- 
night an edited version was broad- 
cast. John Edwards served as edi- 
tor and interpolator, and managed 
his task without any hint of edi- 
torializing. It was the kind of service 
radio owes but rarely gives listeners. 











calls them “the Walter Mittys, the frail- 
ties of human nature, the frequent hu- 
man acts, and the fantastic reactions.” 
The Mittys, for example, love to talk back 
to a cop. Human frailties include a woman 
asking for a retouching job on a photo- 
graph. A wife waking a_ sound-sleeping 
husband is one of the amusing “frequent 
human acts.” And Funt is still laughing at 
the almost apoplectic “fantastic reaction” 
.of a locksmith he hired to cut his secre- 
tary loose from the chains that bound her 
to her desk. 

The only way Funt’s philosophizing has 
failed him is financially. So far Candid 
Microphone is without a sponsor, a situa- 
tion caused partly by ABC’s shunting the 
show into three different half hours during 
its eighteen-week existence. Fans had a 
hard time keeping up with it. But last 
week ABC permanently assigned Candid 
Microphone the Thursday night time. 
Funt confidently expects that his cribbed 
conversations will soon serve as good 
sales talk. 


Soft and Downey 


Morton Downey, the perennially plump 
professional Irishman with the thin tenor, 
went to work for Coca-Cola in 1943. He 
alternately sang and plugged the soft drink 
on the radio—for a handsome salary. He 
kept up the plugs wherever else he sang— 
presumably for conscience’s sake. “I guess 
nearly everyone over a period of four years 
identifies me with Coca-Cola,” he said last 
week. “Maybe they'll drink it while they 
listen.” If listeners do, it will be one of the 
season’s neatest tricks. For Downey’s new 
assignment, beginning last week, was to 
sing the country to sleep three times a 
week (Mutual, Tuesday, Thursday, Sat- 





Downey: A tenor for insomnia 


Newsweek 























urday, 11:15-11:30 p.m., EST), dreaming 
of and not dribbling in Coca-Cola. 

“Tl sing an Irish song once a week,” 
Downey said explaining his trick, “a spirit- 
ual or a hymn every Saturday night. That’s 
like singing a Mother Song. You know, 
‘Dear Little Mother of Mine.’ And there 
won’t be much talking. If I cracked any 
wise cracking in there it would be com- 
pletely out of line.” 

To transport the uninterrupted Irish 
warbling into as many homes as possible, 
Coca-Cola, one of radio’s smartest ad- 
vertisers, bought time on 378 Mutual sta- 
tions. The 11:15 spot was picked to follow 
the 11 p.m. news. Since the whole nation 
doesn’t retire on Eastern Staridard Time, 
Downey’s show will be heard at 11:15 in 
the Central and Mountain Zones by rec- 
ord. The only exception: the early retiring 
West Coast will get Downey at 10:15 
following Fulton Lewis Jr. and his news 
analysis at 10 p.m., PST. 


Mr. Allen, Mr. Ford 


In 1945 Fred Allen, who hates sponsors 
more audibly than any other radio comedi- 
an, went to work for Standard Brands, 
Inc. For two years each Sunday night 
(NBC, 8:30-9 p.m., EST) he not always 
graciously permitted the sponsor to plug 
its Tender Leaf Tea, Blue Bonnet Mar- 
garine, and Shefford Cheese on his show. 
The arrangement was a good one. Allen 
got more listeners than ever before in his 
fifteen years in radio. 

This week, Standard Brands announced 
that after Jan. 4 Allen would be sponsored 
by the 33 Ford Dealers associations of 
America. The reason: Standard Brands 
was cutting down on some of its high- 
priced radio advertising. As far as both 
Allen and his fans are concerned the switch 
only means a change in commercials. 


Telebabies 


Baby sitters in River Forest, Ill., a 
Chicago suburb, are getting finicky, Va- 
riety noted last week. They give a high 
priority to homes with television sets. 


There’s No Business... 


Radio seems to be awakening to the 
theater’s traditional stress on billing. NBC 
last week announced an agreement with 
the Theater Guild for a series of televised 
plays. The announcement was made by 
teletype and said in part: 

“ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE GUILD FOR 
THE SERIES WERE MADE BY JOHN F. ROYAL, 
NBC VICE PRESIDENT.” 

Seven minutes later the message was 
corrected as follows: 

“ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE GUILD FOR 
THE SERIES WERE MADE BETWEEN LAW- 
RENCE LANGNER AND THERESA HELBURN, 
DIRECTORS OF THE GUILD, AND JOHN F, 
ROYAL, NBC VICE PRESIDENT.” 
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A SECOND REPORT © 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 








EN and roaring machines last 
month started boring into 
the Deep River Coal field of 
North Carolina to awaken this 
long sleeping giant helper of 
Industry. 
This heretofore dormant re- 
source is to be added to the many 


"factors which make North Caro- 


lina a manufacturing plant loca- 
tion that satisfies both Produc- 
tion men and Sales executives. A 
location in North Carolina offers 
economies both in production and 
distribution. 

The tobacco industry, the 
household furniture industry, and 
the cotton textile industry, to 
mention only three of North 
Carolina’s many firsts in manu- 
facturing, are shining examples 
that North Carolina is the home 
of successful industry. 

North Carolina is outside the 
congested areas, yet close to the 
nation’s richest consuming mar- 
kets . . . 58% of the country’s 
population is within a 600 mile 
radius. 

There is an abundance of raw 
materials: forest, mineral, agri- 
cultural and from the waters of 
the sea. 

Climate is mild, permitting un- 
interrupted, year-round produc- 
tion and affording, particularly 
in these times of 


An unexcelled network of high- 
ways and a splendid school sys- 
tem are already in existence and 
paid for, which means tax trends 
in North Carolina are downward. 
The net debt of North Carolina 
after deducting sinking fund, de- 
posits is now less than thirty 
million dollars. 

There are excellent transpor- 
tation facilities by rail, highway, 
air and ocean ports. 

Electric power rates are rea- 
sonable, and there is an abundant 
supply of good water to suit the 
most exacting industrial require- 
ments. 

North Carolina’s friendly peo- 
ple welcome new industries, and 
workers are intelligent and co- 
operative. 

These factors and these re- 
sources can be put to work for 
you, and for your stockholders. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists who are seeking a loca- 
tion where industry prospers. Our 
Industrial engineers will be glad 
to develop accurate information 
and data with regard to your op- 
eration in North Carolina. Write 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3853 Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. : 





high costs, ma- 
terial savings in 
construction and 
operating costs. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE INDUSTRY PROSPERS 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer 


At the city desk: Kraffert gets an assignment from E. P. Derthick 


Mr. Plain Dealer 


Photographer Andrew Kraffert of The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer was speeding along 
Woodland Avenue in Cleveland one day, 
when a motorcycle cop stopped him. 
“Where’s the fire?” growled the policeman. 
Kraffert opened a notebook and read off 
an address. “OK, you win,” said the cop 
and escorted Kraffert to the fire. 

Last week, the tall, loose-jointed, and 
slightly stooped Kraffert was still covering 
fires, football games, banquets, auto acci- 
dents, weddings, and funerals with his 
camera. Now in his 40th year as a news 
photographer for The Plain Dealer, Kraf- 
fert admits to being 63, but in Cleveland 
newsrooms there is a strong suspicion that 
he’s shaved off a few years. Thousands of 
Clevelanders who never knew his name 
but see Kraffert on assignments greet him: 
’ “Hello, Plain Dealer.” 

Born in Titusville, Pa., Kraffert went to 
work in Pennsylvania oil fields after he 
finished grammar school. He came_ to 
Cleveland as a machinist. One day he an- 
swered an advertisement calling for a man 
who knew something of photography. The 
Cleveland Leader, now extinct, chose him 
from 200 applicants for the job of staff 
photographer. 

All Over the Lot: Two years later, 

é , ' N ) ‘ ' ‘ " T) 
Kraflert went to The Plain Dealer because 
‘ 0 1° h ’ . . 
it offered him $2 a week more than the 
$18 he was getting from The Leader, One 
of his first big assignments was the dis- 
astrous Collinwood school fire, and since 
that he has toted his camera to every im- 
portant newsbreak in Cleveland and _. vi- 
cinity. Among his photo mementos are the 
Lorain tornado, the Dempsey-Willard 
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fight at Toledo, the Cleveland clinic fire, 
the Shenandoah airship wreck, bank rob- 
beries, jail breaks, and prison riots. 

One of the numerous Kraffert legends 
(which he now denies) centers around a 
high-school football game he was covering. 
Kraffert, bowled over by some charging 
backs, is said to have suggested to the late 
Sam Otis, Plain Dealer sports editor, that 
hereafter coaches show him diagrams of 
their plays and number them. The players 
then would call out the appropriate num- 
ber for Kraffert, so he would know when 
to dodge. 

Kraffert is unawed by celebrities. When 
President William Howard Taft was on a 
visit to Cleveland, Andy asked him to pose 
for a picture in the bathroom of his hotel 
suite because the white walls provided 
better light than the other rooms. Taft, 
Kraffert recalls, laughed, “until his belly 
shook,” but turned down the request. 

Gabriel's Trump: June commence- 
ments and other ceremonies at Western 
Reserve University and the Case School 
of Applied Science seem incomplete if the 
ubiquitous Andy isn’t on the scene. Once, 
when Dr. Robert E. Vinson, former West- 
ern Reserve president, saw Kraffert bear- 
ing down on him and a fellow educator, 
he remarked: “When Gabriel blows his 
trumpet, I expect to hear Andy still asking 
for pictures.” “If we're on the same side, I 

’ sy 
will,” Andy retorted, 

t } “ v ’ ’ . " 

In 1938, Western Reserve gave Kraffert 

itatian 1 “ont f 34 years § 
a citation im recognition oF o4 years as 
“ 4 . +} ] 
photographic interpreter of Cleveland. 
Andy, standing in baggy trousers before 
President Winfred G. Leutner, was moved 
to tears. Then, spotting another PD camera 
man on the job, Andy shuffled off to his 
car and went home. “What the hell,” he 


said. “A guy is entitled to a day off when 
he gets a diploma.” 

For eleven years, Andy’s cat, Big Boy, 
was as well known to Clevelanders as 
Andy. He rescued the stray cat from snow 
and cold on New Year’s Day in ’29. 
Through The PD he offered to return it to 
its owner if its markings could be de- 
scribed. Stories ran for weeks, as readers 
sent in descriptions. “None of them owned 
that cat,” said Andy. “Big Boy had one 
yellow eye and one blue eye, and at night 
they showed red and green, like the port 
and starboard lights on a boat.” When Big 
Boy died, The PD ran a half-column obit. 

Andy in the Lien’s Ben: Andy’s pen- 
chant for risking his neck to get a picture 
frets firemen, policemen, and other civil 
guardians of life and limb. An irate zoo 
keeper once demanded to know what Andy 
was doing in the lion’s den. “What did I 
get in here for?” Andy asked sweetly. 
“Why so’s I could get a picture.” When 
he complained to Paul Bellamy, PD editor, 
that he could find no boat to take him to 
a regatta on Lake Erie, Bellamy snorted: 
“That’s too bad. Why don’t you hire a 
tug?” Andy did, and next day billed The 
PD for $100 tug rental. Bellamy found 
silence golden after that. 

Except on vacations, Kraffert has never 
taken a Sunday off. The Plain Dealer has 
a standing offer to retire him at full pay, 
but Andy scorns it. He plans to go on 
chasing pictures until he drops in his 
tracks, and Clevelanders expect that’s just 
what “Mr. Plain Dealer” will do. 


Editor for ’47 


The nine-month-old *47 magazine has 
never lived up to the gleam in the eyes of 
its 300-odd artist and writer founding 
fathers. Its first issue last March had a 
good curiosity sale, but thereafter °47 
hit the skids. By early summer it was 
(including 


down to 135,000 circulation 





Lauterbach: °47 found an editor 


Newsweek, N&vember 10, 19'7 
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For fifty years the Charles R. Long, Jr. Company of Louisville has made a specialty of manufacturing 
railroad finishes that withstand the abuse of steam, cinders, smoke and weather. 
Drawing upon the technical skill and knowledge possessed by the laboratories of 11 companion paint divisions 
of American-Marietta, Charles R. Long is today the railroads’ ideal choice for paints that endure 
Wherever you are, whatever your problems in household, industrial, or maintenance finishes. 


American-Marietta is ready to serve you. “A Great Name in Paint Making.” 


AMERICAN -MARIETIA COMPANY 


13 EAST OHLO STREET © CHICAGO LL, TLLINOIS 


MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO, SCHORN PAINT MFG, CO, 


Marietta, Ohio High Point, N. C Seattle, Washington 
SEWALL PAINT & VARNISH CO. OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD. 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Texas Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Can. 
FERBERT-SCHORNDORFER CO. CHARLES R. LONG, JR. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Louisville, Kentucky 
BERRY BROTHERS, INC. LEON FINCH, LTD. 
Detroit, Michigan Los Angeles, California PAINT MAKING 


Walkerville, Windsor, Ontario, Can. 
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Sun-warmed beaches like Montego Bay, Jamaica, wait for you in 
the West Indies ,., No snow, no cold rain, just gentle trade winds, 


Plan now to 


ESCAPE FROM WINTER 
to these SUNLIT ISLES 


Ey Fiying Clipper, the West Indies are now 
less than a day away trom any point in the US. 
... New York to San Juan is only & hours. 
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Tropical luxury. The Dominican scsi 


Republic’s Hotel Jaragua is one 
of the most modern winter re- 
sorts in the West Indies. Besides 
the swimming pool (above), there 
are tennis courts, a golf course 
nearby and the most beautiful 
park in Ciudad Trujillo, 





See your Travel Agent or the 
nearest Pan American office for 
rates and reservations ... not only 
from New York and Miami but 
also from New Orleans, Houston 
and Los Angeles. 
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M-m-m! New hat, West Indies style? No, just the way the 
natives in Haiti carry bananas to market... Wouldn’t you 
like (left) to taste the milk right out of a fresh coconut at 
St. Thomas? (map below). Only 45 minutes from San Juan. 


AMONG 
THE MILLIONS OF 
PASSENGERS WHO HAVE 
FLOWN ABROAD 
BY CLIPPER 





Norman Corwin 
Miriam Hopkins 
Roy Howard 


General 
George C. Marshall 


General 
Carlos P. Romulo 


Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 


Harold E. Stassen 
Myron C. Taylor 
Harold Tittmann, Jr. 
John G. Winant 


Four centuries will look down on you from 
the old sentry box at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
There in the background (above) is Puerto 
Rico’s “White House”’—the oldest governor's 
mansion under the U.S. flag! Built for the 
Ponce de Leon family in 1523, it is one of the 
finest architectural gems left by Spain in the 





whole Caribbean area. Only 8 hrs. from N.Y. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


PAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 


The System of theFlying Chippers 
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90,000 subscriptions), and “47's directors 
decided a shake-up was due. 

Out went Jerome Ellison, who sired the 
cooperative-ownership idea and served as 
the magazine’s first editor (NEWSWEEK, 
May 5). In his place, *47’s directors set 
up a regency of seven—Lawrence Lee, 
J. D. Ratcliff, Gjon Mili, Annalee Jacoby, 
Clifton Fadiman, George Biddle, and John 
Hersey—to edit the magazine until an 
editor could be found. Out also went °47’s 
adless_ policy, and, for all practical 
purposes, its cooperative setup. More 
money had to be found, and was found, 
including about $100,000 from Marshall 
Field. All told, about $700,000, including 
its starting $300,000, has gone into ’47. 

Last week, °47’s regency found its 
editor. He is Richard E. Lauterbach, a 
bright young man of the Luce magazine 
empire and one of °47’s charter stockhold- 
ers. Only 33, dark-haired, and a native 
New Yorker. Lauterbach served as Mos- 
cow bureau chief for Time and Life in 
1943-44, authored a book “Through 
Russia’s Back Door,” spent 1945-46 as a 
Nieman fellow at Harvard, and since has 
roved America for Life. 

Under the regency, ’47 improved con- 
siderably, and its September issue showed 
a 50,000 gain, mostly where it was needed 
—on the newsstands. Next January, when 
‘47 becomes °48, the magazine will guar- 
antee 250,000, about 15,000 below its 
current circulation figure. Pepsi-Cola has 
bought the back cover at $1,500 an issue 
for a year, and Raleigh cigarettes signed 
up for four issues at $750 an ad. Raymond 
Hagel, business manager, said: “We have 
just about lined things up,” and looked 
forward to coming out of the red soon. 

Lauterbach, whose first issue will appear 
in March, promised better material. “We're 
going back to the original idea—a_ place 
where writers can say what they can’t say 
elsewhere.” And, he added, °47’s writing 
owners won't be able to get away with 
any more “bottom drawer” stuff. 


Ata Price 
On Sunday this week, The New York 


Times yielded to rising production costs, 
jacked the price of its fat Sunday edition 
to 15 cents a copy, but kept its weekday 
issues at 3 cents in New York. Thus, on 
the surface, The Times partly wiped out 
the competitive advantage it has enjoyed 
at the newsstands since the rival New 
York Herald Tribune raised both its daily 
and Sunday prices last January. 

But otherwise, The Times’s new price 
left circulation men of both The Herald 
Tribune and The New York Journal- 
American (which goes to 15 cents on Nov. 
9) muttering angrily. The newsdealer will 
get his Sunday Times for 11 cents a copy, 
agaist 11.4 cents for The Herald Trib 
and Journal-American. “You know what 
paper those Times Square boys will push 
hardest,” a Herald Tribune man said. 
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U.S. vs. Investment Houses 


In Washington last Thursday Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark unexpectedly sum- 
moned reporters to his big paneled office 
overlooking Constitution Avenue. The gov- 
ernment, he announced, had filed a civil 
action against seventeen New York invest- 
ment banking houses.* The charge: con- 
spiring to monopolize the distribution of 
securities. 

For a half hour Clark lectured reporters 
on various points of the government’s case. 
It was, he explained, “one of the biggest” 
and “most important” actions ever 
brought under the antitrust laws. Civil 
rather than criminal action, said Clark, 
had been taken because the bankers’ prac- 
tices had been followed for years and were 
fairly general knowledge. 

Government charges revived the ghost 
of Wall Street’s “money power.” The 
‘seventeen firms, which had managed the 
merchandising of 68.9 per cent of the se- 
curities underwritten between 1938 and 
April 30, 1947, had agreed, charged Clark, 
to eliminate competition among themselves 
and to freeze out other bankers. Further, 
said the government, through directorships 
and former employes they had interfered 
in the affairs of issuing corporations, en- 
couraging expansion and refinancing which 
would increase their business of selling 
securities. They had agreed to avoid com- 
petitive bidding, to protect each other’s 
traditional customers, and had conspired 
to keep the business of financing industry 
in a single market, New York. 

Bankers’ Defense: From the invest- 
ment bankers, who had already turned 
down government overtures for a consent 
decree, came a burst of angry denials. 
“Everyone knows,” said Harold Stanley, 
senior partner of Morgan Stanley & Co., 
“that for years our industry has’ been 
subject to the most minute regulation and 
scrutiny by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. It is silly to assert we have 
any agreement with anyone to restrict 
competition or that we are part of a 
monopoly.” 

“If the Attorney General thinks this 
business is not competitive,” commented 
J. Russell Forgan of Glore, Forgan & Co., 
“IT wish he had to earn his living at it.” 

The Justice Department asked the court 
for eighteen rulings, some of which would 
badly scramble the traditional pattern of 
investment banking procedure. Among the 
most important: 
> That none of the defendants could 
henceforth act both as adviser to an is- 


*Morgan Stanley & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., East- 
man, Dillon & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., Lehman Bros., Smith, Barney & 
Co., Glore, Forgan & Co... White, Weld & Co., 
Drexel & Co., the First Boston Corp., Dillon, Read 
& Co., Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc.. Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securities Corp., Harris, 
Hall & Co., and Union Securities Corp. 
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suer of securities and as purchaser of the 
securities for resale. 

> That no one of nine of the most prom- 
inent defendants (Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Smith, Barney & Co., 
the First Boston Corp., Dillon, Read & Co.. 
Inc., Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.) could participate in a buy- 
ing group of which any of the other eight 
was a member. 

> That none of the defendants could be 
represented on the board of directors of 
any corporation for which it acted as 
financial adviser or as a purchaser of its 
securities. 

Exceptions to the Rule: Among the 
258 investment houses not listed in the 
complaint, the most conspicuous were two 
leading proponents of competitive bid- 
ding: Halsey, Stuart & Co. of Chicago 
(second only to Morgan Stanley in volume 
handled since 1938) and Cyrus Eaton’s 
Otis & Co. of Cleveland. Eaton, a self- 
proclaimed enemy of Wall Street, was pub- 
licly pleased at developments. “The Jus- 
tice Department’s action against the New 
York money monopoly was an absolute 





Harris & Ewing 


Tom Clark hopes for a ringer 


necessity,” said Eaton. “The nation simply 
will no longer stand for the continued 
concentration of financial control in a few 
hands and in one place.” 

The attitude of Eaton—from whose files 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer said the bulk 
of the government’s case had been drawn 
—cut Wall Streeters to the quick. In the 
roaring 20s the Cleveland financial wizard 
had put together a colossal holding com- 
pany, Continental Shares, Inc., through 
which he controlled a vast empire of rub- 
ber, steel, and utility companies. Through 
Otis & Co., his investment-banking house, 
he had made a neat profit handling Con- 
tinental’s financing as well as that of com- 
panies in which it had large stock interests. 

But Continental Shares, Ine., had 
crashed in 1933. Investors lost upwards of 
$100,000,000, and Eaton lost control of a 
big chunk of American industry. Com- 
panies which Otis & Co. had “tradition- 
ally” financed began to drift away to 
well-known investment houses in Wall 
Street despite Eaton’s bitter, tooth-and- 
nail fight to hold them. 

Since then Eaton had been an outspoken 
proponent of competitive bidding for se- 
curity issues. It was the only way, said his 
critics, that he could hope to get back 
some of the business he lost in 1933. 

So far, Eaton’s fight had made amazing 
progress. His complaints were generally 
credited with having: forced compulsory 
competitive bidding for public-utility and 
railroad securities. And the current suit 
would, if successful, inevitably force com- 
petitive bidding for many industrial se- 
curity issues. 


Significance ~—- 

Preving the government’s charges, how- 
ever, appears far from easy. Some accu- 
sations are far more reminiscent of the 
Wall Street of twenty years ago than 
today’s government-regulated security 
markets. Other charges attack established, 
recognized methods of doing business for 
which, Wall Streeters maintain, there are 
sound, valid reasons. 

Actually, the “money power” of Wall 
Street has dwindled. Separation of com- 
mercial from investment banking drastic- 
ally cut the capital available for handling 
new security issues. In 1929 there were 
two investment-banking houses each of 
which had more capital than the present 
seventeen defendants combined. Their ag- 
gregate capital is approximately $100, 
000,000, or less than a single large corpo- 
ration. Morgan Stanley & Co., leading un- 
derwriter from 1938 to date, today has a 
capital of less than $3,000,000. 

The hig stock interests which once gave 
investment bankers a loud voice in cor- 
porate management have disappeared. 
Stockholdings of underwriters are now so 
trivial that the SEC recently eliminated 
questions about such holdings from its 
registration forms. 

The Justice Department conducted a 
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RIGHT! 


NORMAN SAKSVIG demonstrates 
good posture— foundation of correct 
typing a Feet flat and firm, 


one advanced slightly for body 
balance; back well supported, head 
erect, arms and wrists relaxed. Try 
it—and see how much fresher you 
feel at five o'clock! 


WRONG! 





PIVE ERRORS: Feet twisted, back 
and neck tense, eyes on typing line 
instead of on copy, arms and wrists 
high, fingers stiff. Imitate this bad 
posture for a half hour of steady 
typing, then do it right—and see 
for yourself what correct technique 
does for you! 






NOTICE ABOVE how Saksvig’s mid- 
dle finger reaches easily up to the 
top bank of keys while other fingers 
remain on the guide keys. A finger 
stroke is enough — and far faster 
than strokes employing full forearm 
or wrist. And—you make fewer 
errors! 





BS 


ARM ACTION — raising hand en- 
tirely from keyboard to strike keys. 
Unnecessary effort—you'll feel it 
back of your shoulder blades at five 
o'clock —and you lose touch with 
your anchor position on the guide 
keys. Most common of faults. Keep 
the hands down! 








‘it’s so much easier and faster 
to do if right,’’ says NORMAN SAKSVIG 

Set both margins in one second? 

Insert paper straight, ready to type? 


Return carriage without losing speed? 
Turn back and type exactly over old work? 





NORMAN SAKSVIG 
Former professional typ- 


ing champion, exponent 
of correct technique. Over 
200,000 secretaries and 
typists have witnessed 

15 convincing demon- 
Strations, 





Can You... 











HE answer is “Yes,” if you have a modern 

Smith-Corona Office Typewriter. See 
below for note on the amazing Automatic 
Margin Set—ask any branch office or dealer 
to show you all the features “engineered” 
into these fine machines—to give you greater 
Output, to save you time, to lessen fatigue. 


Equip yourself with this most modern of 
typewriters—follow Saksvig’s tips on how to 
- get the most owt of it. Then judge for yourself! 





AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET...A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


ONE HAND... 
ONE SECOND! 





- 
We photographed a light on Saks- 
vie's finger, and timed him with a 
Stop-watch, 

Hand leaves keyboard, finger sets 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


right margin and left margin, then 
returns to keyboard. Time. . . one 
second! Figure that saving in a day's 
typing! 





Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 











‘uittation ‘Speak 


A column open te the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 





GEORGE J. HECHT 


Publisher, Parents’ Magazine 
Chairman, American Parents’ Committee 


SPEAKS ON 


“PIGS AND COWS 
BOYS AND GIRLS” 


Five million of our young men—more 
than one-third of those examined— 
were found to be unfit for military 
service during World War II because 
of physical or mental defects. A large 
percentage of these defects could have 
been corrected during their school 
years! 


Three-quarters of all school chil- 
dren need dental care; ten million 
children have defects in vision; one 
million have hearing defects; 175,000 
have active tuberculosis; 500,000 
have orthopedic or plastic defects. 
Such shocking conditions must not 
be permitted to continue. Con- 
gress appropriates annually many 
millions to guard the health af pigs 
and cattle, yet makes no appropria- 
tion to guard the health of school 


children, Are pigs and cattle more 
important to Uncle Sam than boys 
and girls? 


The National School Health Serv- 
ices Bill to provide $10,000,000 for 
increased shan health work is pend- 
ing in Congress—sponsored by Sena- 
tor Saltonstall together with four 
other Republican senators and one 
Democratic senator. It has the whole- 
hearted support of leading public 
health, child welfare, and labor or- 
ganizations. It has an excellent chance 
of being enacted if public-spirited 
citizens and organizations will write 
their Senators and Congressmen urg- 
ing them to support it! 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. .. . but 
are presented as a Public Service Feature in the 
true American tradition of free speech. 


Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak” 
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grand-jury investigation of one phase of 
the complaint last year in New York but 
failed to get a criminal indictment. Now 
Clark is proceeding with a civil action 
despite attempts of investment bankers, 
some of them personal friends, to “edu- 
cate” him out of it. 


CONTRACTING: 


Million-Dollar Oversight 


Foley Bros. of Pleasantville, N. Y., one 
of the country’s largest contracting firms, 
was pleased to learn last week that it had 
won the contract for approac ‘hes to the 
new Schuylkill River bridge in Philadel- 
phia. Pleasure changed to alarm, however, 
when the firm discovered that its bid of 
$5,133,857 was nearly $1,000,000 less than 
that of the nearest competitor. 

A frantic check disclosed the forgotten 
item: $500,000 for forms to pour the con- 
crete. Secretary Arthur J. Ruge admitted 
it was “like a tailor estimating the cost of 
a suit without figuring in the lining and 
buttons.” 

The firm reluctantly decided to forfeit 
the $100,000 bond posted to guarantee 
performance. When the State Highway 
Department asks for new bids, it will try 
again. 


LABOR: 


Reluctant Compliance 


Labor’s roars of defiance at the Taft- 
Hartley Law had been so loud, they were 
almost convincing. Union members were 
told that never would the trade-union 
movement bend its knee to the “slave 
labor law.” 

But the trade-union’ movement is a 
hard-headed business’ with 17,000,000 
member-shareholders and a vested interest 

1 American industrial society. Last week, 
in the face of a deadline, labor swallowed 
its ideology and acted like a business. For 
the most part, it complied with the Taft- 
Hartley Law and filed the required affi- 
davits that its leaders were non-Com- 
munist. 

The reasons were compelling: Unless 
union leaders filed non-Communist affi- 
davits with the National Labor Relations 
Board by midnight, Oct. 31, the whole 
government apparatus upon which the 
unions had come to lean so heavily in the 
past ten years might be turned against the 
noncompliers. Without proper certifica- 
tion from the NLRB, union locals could 
not demand that employers be made to 
bargain collectively; they could not peti- 
tion for redress of unfair labor practices; 
they could not request collective-bargain- 
ing elections, and they could not be listed 
on the ballot in those supervised by 
NLRB. Unions that failed to file by the 
midnight deadline might have pending 
cases before the NLRB dismissed, and 
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IDEAL 
WINTER a 


HWorida 


Just minutes from all South Florida’s 
famous fun spots, a haven for 
conservative, congenial people who 
appreciate beautiful surroundings 
and superb service. 


Dress in your room for the beach. Golf, 
tennis,deep-sea fishing, shuffleboard, 
dance orchestra, cocktail lounge, 
bridge, bingo, and a complete 
social program for your pleasure. 
Delicious American Plan meals. Every- 
thing you would expect in a Deluxe 
Resort Hotel. Reservations necessary. 
Opening for the season December 1. 


LAUDERDALE BEACH 
LAUDERDALE, Awol 
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ONE OF THE GREAT NAMES 
IN PAINT MAKING 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 per share on the 
Preferred Stock and $1.00 per share 
on the class ‘‘A’’ Common Stock pay- 
able November 1, 1947 to holders of 
record as of October 20, 1947, , 

GROVER M. HERMANN 

President 


Chicago, Ilinois October 20, 1947 
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some unions had hundreds of such cases 
on file. 

By Saturday morning, every major 
United States trade union except three had 
moved to comply. Even the executive 
board of the fiery, militant United Auto 
Workers, in a spectacular reversal, voted 
to file the non-Communist affidavits. But 
the UAW was still split over the issue. 
Vice President R. J. Thomas, a potential 
opponent of Walter Reuther for the UAW 
presidency, promptly announced _ he 
wouldn’t sign the affidavit. Thomas might 
thereby hold up the UAW certification 
from the NLRB and might cost his union 
hundreds of pending cases of unfair labor 
practices. But he evidently thought that 
he was taking a smart campaign stand, for 
he stuck to it. 

Rebel Trio: Of the big unions, only 
the United Mine Workers, the United 
Steelworkers, and United Electrical Work- 
ers remained completely outside the pale. 
The UE seemed to have little alternative. 
Its top chiefs, unlike those of the mine and 
steelworkers, were near-enough Commu- 
nists to make it difficult to comply with 
the non-Communist affidavit requirement. 
The other two unions—powerful in their 
own right, secure in their recognition by 
the employers, and free of threats by rival 
unions—could: still afford the luxury of 
battling for an idea. 


Smoke Rings at Ford 


From the laboratories of Thomas A. 
Edison, West Orange, N. J.: 

“Friend Ford: The injurious agent in 
cigarettes comes principally from the 
burning paper wrappers. The substance 
thereby formed is called ‘acrolein.’ It has 
a violent action on the nerve centers, 
producing degeneration of the cells of the 
brain, which is quite rapid among boys. 
Unlike most narcotics, the danger is 
permanent and uncontrollable. I employ 
no person who smokes cigarettes. 

“Yours, Thomas A. Edison.” 

The letter was dated April 26, 1914. 
From that day on, Henry Ford’s guards 
were vigilant to prevent even company 
vice presidents from smoking on Ford 
property. 

Last week, even this surface vestige of 
the old order vanished. Henry Ford II, a 
smoker, announced that beginning Nov. 15 
smoking would be permitted in Ford plants 
and offices throughout the country. 


Wooing the Foremen 


The Taft-Hartley Law had ousted fore- 
men from the ranks of organized labor by 
denying them the right to collective bar- 
gaining. Last week in Chicago, manage- 
ment opened a drive to win them all the 
way back into the executive fold. 

Sponsored by the pro-management Na- 
tional Association of Foremen and the 

«Employers’ Association of Chicago, the 
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HICK ' DOOR 
HAS YOUR NAME ON 177 


/, 


If this is your office, your antique 
dictation method is showing. Slow, 
tiring man-to-secretary dictation 
keeps two people busy on what 
should be a one-man job! 










Your name on this door labels you 
a more advanced type. The acoustic 
dictating machine speeds up work— 
but, for complete ease of operation 
and perfect tonal reproduction, just 
step into the office below. 


3. 


Ah! Electronic dictation. Up-to- 
date! Speedier! Greater accuracy! 
With a Dictaphone Electronic ma- 
chine, you simply lean back, press 
a button, and think out loud. Every 
word—even a whisper—is clearly, 
electronically reproduced. 


Dictaphone recording lets you re- 
lax— helps your secretary transcribe 
in record time, without error! 


If your name isn’t on this door, 
call your local Dictaphone office for 
a demonstration ... See how much 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation can 
help you—or write Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Dept.C-11, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., for 
descriptive literature—today! 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


‘— DIGTAPHONE 


Model AE, with either hand Electronic Dictation 


’ or desk microphone, ° 
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“Varied purposes, siheoreat strength 


REPRESENTATIVE | In common practice, the term “MUNICIPAL BONDS” 
OFFERINGS: | includes the tax-secured and revenue obligations of 

pie tenia tninniaaniiaiin ais the several states, counties, cities, towns, villages and 
sic eae: = nh special tax districts. Thus, MUNICIPAL BONDS finance 
such installations as water and sewage projects, schools, 
Boston Metropolitan District, Mass. A : sisi 
1%% Transit Bonds | streets and highways, bridges, public buildings, parks, 


airports and community light and power plants. 
While the purposes of MUNICIPAL BONDS are many 
State of Michigan and varied, the inherent strength of these securities is 


1%% & 136% Veterans’ Bonds | relatively constant, sustained by their tax-secured or 
revenue-payment features, strong legal safeguards and 


Fresno, Calif., Municipal Improvement 
13% Bonds 


New York City, Water Supply 
3% Bonds | the good faith of the borrower. Experienced judgment 


Cuadia Cait Canes ate. in appraising these factors is exercised by Halsey, 
146%-4% Electric Revenue Bonds | Stuart & Co, Inc. in purchasing MUNICIPAL BONDS 
for reoffering to its customers. 


Write without obligation for our latest offering list. 


The Sanitary District of Chicago, Ill. 
1%% Bonds 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 +35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








When you're in the spotlight and you’re 


judged by your hospitality, there is only one 
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Rare Blended Whiskey 90.8 Proof, 574% Grain Neutral Spirits, ©1947, Schenley Distillers Corp,, N.Y.C, 
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The Elephant Flies: At its first 
test, Howard Hughes flew his 700- 
passenger, $23,000,000 plywood 
H-4, the world’s biggest plane... 


plan was unique in scope and boldness. 
It was to blanket the Chicago area with 
management clubs comprising as many as 
possible of the city’s 45,000 foremen plus 
higher officials of some 7,000 companies. 
Official rank would be left behind at the 
door at club meetings, which would be 
designed to give the foremen “a new and 


broader concept of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of management.” Training 
and indoctrination courses would be con- 
ducted by special instructors of the NAF. 

The project got under way last week 
with a series of organization luncheons. 
If it succeeded in winning over large 
numbers of foremen, the NAF, which 
hitherto has confined its drive to outlying 
industrial areas, planned to move in on 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and the 
New York-New: Jersey area. 


STEEL: 


Soaring Scrap 


Steelmakers last week were juggling an- 
other hot potato. Scrap, vital ingredient 
for steel, had reached an all-time high 
Iron Age reported its composite price 
stood at $42.58 a ton. 

If steelmakers had to buy much scrap 
at that figure, they might have to raise 
their prices, drawing more criticism and 
blame for another round-robin of price 
boosts. 

The normal scrap safety reserve—a six- 
week supply—had shrunk dangerously in 
spots to a four-week stockpile. The scrap 
shortage had already cut steel production 


by as much as 8 per cent and might slice 
an additional 4 per cent off during the 
winter. For want of scrap, the industry 
might fall 4,000,000 tons short of its 1947 
production goal of 85,000,000 tons. 
There was the additional danger thal 
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Acme 
...» for a mile over Los Angeles 
harbor Nov, 2, as a Senate commit- 
tee prepared to reinvestigate the 
H-4 and his other war projects. 


the Marshall plan would further diminish 

the scrap supply. Last week, Chairman 

Eugene Grace of Bethlehem Steel warned: 

“Every ton of scrap that is shipped over- 

seas would mean the loss of one ton of 
’ ‘ : ” 

steel production in this country. 

The steelmen twisted and turned, trying 
a buyers’ strike in the hope of forcing 
down the scrap price. But a similar buying 
strike earlier this fall had collapsed after 
a few weeks. In the face of steelmakers’ 
need and the scrap shortage, this one 
would probably do the same. 

So far only one minor steelmaker, 
Central Iron & Steel of Harrisburg, Pa., 
had capitulated and raised prices—by $6 
a ton on sheet. U.S. Steel’s chairman, 
Irving S. Olds, last week said that his 
company, biggest in the industry, had “not 
given any consideration toward a_ price 
increase at this time.” However, Olds 
warned that “much depends upon . . 
higher prices for scrap.” 

A moderate prediction last week was 
that scrap would rise still higher, to at 
least $50 a ton. Some experts foresaw $65- 
a-ton scrap. Meanwhile the prospect of 
higher prices to come was making it even 
harder to buy. 


EARNINGS: 
Leveling Off 


Business profits in the third quarter, 
said the National City Bank of New York, 
this week, were showing a tendency to 
even off. The reasons: increasing competi- 


tion and rising costs, 

Te bank's compilation of earnings re- 
ports by 375 leading corporations in min- 
ng, manufacturing, and trade and service 
Indistries, published in its November 


Mouthly Letter, showed third-quarter prof 
Its of $658,092,000, up 33 per cent from 
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"Mind if | make a slight complaint?” 
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“‘We storks were getting 
nice publicity for fast deliv- 
‘ery. But with Air Express 
‘ doing the impossible daily, 
we’re taking a back seat! 
Shipments go on all flights 
of Scheduled Airlines. Air 
speeds up to 5 miles a min- 
ute—coast-to-coast delivery 
overnight. Imagine! 








“Now you're making headlines with 
Christmas gift shipments abroad by 
International Air Express. Deliver- « 
ing to points all over the world in 
hours instead of weeks, Beats me! 


“We don’t mind your Air Expressing 
medical supplies and machinery parts 
and electros at amazingly low rates. 
But when you start flying incubators 
around, you’re really muscling in on 
our territory. Have a heart!” 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. ¢ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

© Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 
Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, representing the Scheduled Airlines of the U.S. 












Fastest delivery—at low rates 


Woolen samples (29 lbs.) in NY.C, 
were needed in Atlanta, fast. Picked up 
8:30 A.M. on 28th, delivered to dealer 
5:15 P.M. the same day. 762 miles, Air 
Express charge only $7.12. Other 
weights, any distance, similarly mex- 
pensive and fast, 
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Safety Kirst: A safety demonstration for babies offers these new 
answers to the perennial problem: the Crib-Roll, which rolls in, not 
out, to thwart climbing infants; a portable, adjustable barricade for 
window, door, or staircase; and a no-tipping high-chair anchor. 





those in the same period last year, but 2 
per cent under those in the second quarter 
of 1947. 

Earnings of some firms were still rising. 
Petroleum refining, automobiles and parts, 
quarrying and mining hit new profit peaks 
in the third quarter. But earnings of 
twelve other industrial groups were shad- 
ing off. In retail and wholesale lines, earn- 
ings continued to show a sharp drop from 
those of a year ago. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Railroads: After ten years’ re- 
search, the Budd Co. announces it has per- 
fected a disk brake which will bring a train 
moving at 60 miles an hour to a comfort- 
able stop in-less than 1,000 feet. At 100 
miles an hour, it will stop a train in less 
than 2,500 feet—1,000 feet faster than 
with present clasp brakes. Other advan- 
tages claimed: less wear on wheel rims, 
longer life for brake shoes. 

For Lingerie: A slip made of Textron- 
Tricot, a knitted Nylon fabric with a 
special finish which has been developed by 
Textron, Inc., is claimed to dry ironed- 
smooth after less than fifteen minutes in 
front of an electric fan. 

For Show Windows: A plastic manikin 
that can be blown up like a balloon, or de- 
flated and stored away in a few inches of 
space, is being manufactured by Barbera 
Originals of New York. 





NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Trade: The Census Bureau reported 
September exports at $1,114,500,000, 3 
per cent below those in August and the 
lowest since January. Imports were $481 ,- 
100,000, a 21 per cent gain over August 
figures and the ‘highest since April. 

Stores: Cool weather and terminal-leave 
pay pushed September retail sales to 
$9,285.000,000, the Commerce Depart- 
ment said. This was 13 per cent better 
than a year ago and the highest level since 
the Christmas buying spurt in December 
last year. 

Outlook: The stock market, said a high 
Federal Reserve Board official, is “the 
healthiest spot in the entire United States 
economy ... The market has already been 
deflated. There will be no repetition of the 
1929 incident.” 

Credit: On Nov. 1, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W expired, making it 
again legal for Americans to buy goods for 
nothing down and years to pay. The rule, 
in effect for six years and two months, 
had held the average consumer’s indebted- 
ness to about 7 per cent of his annual in- 
come, compared with a prewar normal of 
10 per cent. 
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Why communications get better all the time 


YOUR VOICE girdles the globe in one-seventh of a second. 


It travels at 186,000 miles per second—the speed of light 
—thanks to the telephone and radio. And by television, so 
do the pictures of any event as it occurs. 

What has made this blinding speed possible? What has 
given us these “ringside seats”... to see, to hear, to share 
in the headline news of the day? 

The answer: Greater knowledge of electronic waves and 
hetter materials to harness them. For example, the vac- 
uum tube—heart of radio or television—depends upon the 
greatest possible absence of air or other gases—a high vac- 
uum. Most of the air is pumped out before the tube is sealed. 
Then a tiny bit of barium, called a “barium getter” is 
‘lashed inside of it by electricity. This captures the remain- 
ing air and gives a nearly perfect vacuum. 


Unending research and engineering have also provided 
finer plastics for insulation, purer graphite and carbon for 
electronic devices ...and a host of other basic materials 
that help shave the speed of communications to the tiniest 
splinter of a second. 

Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of man- 
kind—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 


and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’s Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC! NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Products of Divisions and Units include 
LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ PyROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


KEMET GETTERS @ 


NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES ¢ ACHESON ELECTRODES 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








E- / : 
yup 0 SH FT Lah cogat CHAINS THAT HELP SET 
Si Tons OF ELIVERING COAL FROM 20 
FEET BELOW DECKS! ITS DONE BY 
UNIQUE ELEVATOR AND CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
OPERATED BY B-W'S MORSE CHAIN 
DRIVES. THESE HIGH PRECISION, FLEX- 


IBLE CHAINS HOIST HUGE BUCKETS SOME OF THE REMARKABLE FACTS THAT POINT TO 
odd 6 THE INGENUITY OF BORG-WARNER WHICH 


BELT 247 FEET LONG. PRO BENEFITS ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 
VIDE THIS AMAZING UN- 
FOR EXAMPLE: /9 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL OPERATING 
LOADING SPEED WITH PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT. 
FAR LESS BREAK- WAVE ABOARD VITAL 8-W EQU/RMENT — 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRO- 
AGE OF THE DUCTION WITH BORG -WARNER EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. ANO MILLIONS OF 
COAL FAMILIES ENJOY THE TIME-SAVING CONVENIENCE OF NORGE HOME APPLIANCES. 
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aKING MARATHON! 


old SURVIVING THE EQUIVALENT 

OF 68 YEARS OF NORMAL USE, THIS { 
ROLLATOR TEST UNIT IS STILL RUNNING 24 
HOURS A DAY. SUPER-DEPENDABLE —THIS 
TYPE OF COLD-MAKING MECHANISM IS USED 
IN EVERY B-W NORGE REFRIGERATOR. 





“FREE HEAT“ 
2 DAYS EACH WEEK ! 


ee ES all . THATS THE KIND OF SAVING 
Scoopine THe Woripd ! sixty as a Ri . OFFERED BY THE NORGE-HEAT 
THOUSAND COMPLETE 56-PAGE NEWSPAPERS \ S ” tee: FURNACE. IT PROVIDES UP TO 30% MORE 
PER HOUR ! TODAY, MANY OF AMERICAS GIANT HIGH- At» & a a mca HEAT FROM EVERY GALLON OF FUEL. 
SPEED PRESSES PRINT UP TOTHATAMOUNT - USE “7am a “ F MAKES THE COST LOWER IN MANY 


B-W'S MORSE CHAIN DRIVES FOR THIS PRECISION, ” eer tS Meee 2s CASES. THAN HAND-FIRED FUELS. 
HIGH -VELOCITY JOB. — 


en a 


es reoovers wa sve nace or BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG~WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 

CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON + MARVEL- 

SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN +» MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO 

PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR » WARNER GEAR CO,, LTD. 
WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 
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- Who Told Us What? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HOSE who now demand a restora- 

tion of price control have one fa- 
vorite propaganda device. This is to 
declare that those who urged the 
termination of price control a year and 
a half ago told us that prices in a free 
market would be lower. 

Some of those who urged the end of 
price control did make this 
mistake. Why did they make 
it? They made it because 
they assumed that prices are 
determined primarily, if not 
wholly, from the side of 
supply. But this is precisely 
the error that they shared 
with the leading spokesmen 
of the Administration, in- 
cluding the price controllers 
themselves. On Feb. 14, 
1946, President Truman _ declared: 
“Production is our salvation . . . Pro- 
duction will do away with the necessity 
for government controls.” And even 
Chester Bowles before a Congressional 
committee on Feb. 18, 1946, declared: 
“Production is the only answer to in- 
flation.” 

Answering these contentions in The 
New York Times of Feb. 25, 1946, I 
called attention to the simple fact that 
“prices are determined not only from 
the side of supply, but from the side 
of demand”; that demand was “far 
greater than it was before the war be- 
cause money incomes are far greater; 
and money incomes are greater prin- 
cipally because the supply of money 
and bank credit has been almost tripled 
since the outbreak of the war.” I con- 
cluded that “the solution to ‘the prob- 
lem of high prices . . . is not production 
alone” but that as long as money and 
bank credit continued to mount “they 
will continue to push up demand and 
to push upward against prices.” 


N his radio address of two weeks 
I ago Mr. Truman admitted that “we 
are producing more goods for civilian 
use than ever before in history.” So we 
now have the production that Mr. 
Bowles once thought was “the only 
answer to inflation.” and that Mr. 
Truman himself announced would “do 
away with the necessity for govern- 
ment controls.” Yet the inflationary 
menace seems greater than ever, and 
the President is demanding “emer- 
gency” controls. Why? Because, for one 





thing, the government has continued 
to follow artificial low-interest-rate and 
other policies that continue to increase 
the total volume of money and bank 
credit. Adjusted demand deposits of 
reporting member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System as of Oct. 22 this year 
were $47,467,000,000, an increase of 
$1.278,000,000 over the cor- 
responding date last year. 

Another inflationary fac- 
tor is the government policy 
of foreign loans. As early as 
March 18, 1946, when price 
control was still in full force, 
I wrote in The Times: “Our 
aim should be to halt in- 
flation, not to increase it. 
Yet increased export trade 
financed by governmental 
loans is clearly inflationary.” At that 
time. however, the Administration’s 
“economic experts” were declaring that 
“deflation, and not inflation, will be 
the big problem six months to a year 
from now.” Replying to this contention 
in The Times of June 17, 1946, I wrote: 
“It is precisely groundless fears of de- 
flation, combined with a complacent 
assumption that inflation is no longer 
a danger, that help to increase the in- 
flationary danger.” I concluded that 
“the prospect is still inflation.” 


VEN today, however, Mr. Truman 
E insists: “An attempt has been made 
to place the blame [for higher prices] 
upon our foreign-aid program, but this 
is not borne out by the facts.” Yet it 
ought to be as clear as daylight that 
the abnormal foreign demand for our 
goods, coming on top of the demands 
of our own people, is the marginal 
factor that has been chiefly responsible 
for the further rise in American prices. 
This may not be a reason for refusing 
help; but the Administration should at 
least be candid with the American 
people as to what the real situation is. 
It is a glaring self-contradiction to im- 
pose emergency ‘“food-saving _ pro- 
grams” and to urge us daily to make 
great sacrifices to supply the European 
demand, and in the same breath to 
pooh-pooh this European demand as : 
factor in raising American food prices. 

Yet this is what Mr. Truman did in 


his radio address of Oct. 24, and this is’ 


apparently to be the Administration 
line in the special session of Congress. 
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F YOUR NEED is for a number of 
water coolers, standardize with 
Sunroc. You may require water 
coolers of various types and capac- 
ities—but for greatest satisfaction, 
make sure that they are all Sunrocs. 


Then you will be buying the 
water coolers used and acclaimed in 
the most diverse places of public 
assembly where cool drinking water 
must be supplied. You will be mak- 
ing an investment in efficiency, 
stamina, and economical operation 
which assures ‘“‘the best value 
for the money.” 


Sunroc Water Coolers are 
modernly styled to harmonize with 
any environment... precision- 
built to sound design for long years 
of trouble-free service. Choose from 
the most complete and advanced 
line of water cooleis in America 
..-a full range of AC and DC 
models beamed to the most exact- 
ing needs of business, industrial, 
and institutional users. Standardize 
with Sunroc! There’s a Sunroc 
sales and serv- 
ice represent- 
ative in your 
locality. Write 
Dept. NW-11, 
Sunroc Refrig- 
eration Co., 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


{Weiler Cover 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 





Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD . . . acool drink of water’’ 

















CHAMBERLIN 


METAL 
WEATHER STRIPS 


Stop heat loss around doors and win- 
dows, save costly, hard-to-get fuel 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
and Calking! For 50 years, our fac- 
tory-trained mechanics have installed 
Chamberlin Weather Strips, improved 
comfort, health, cleanliness in more 
than 214 million buildings. 


Nation-wide Chamberlin Service is 
available to you, now, for schools, 
hotels, hospitals, stores, apartments, 
office and religious buildings. Savings 
on fuel, cleaning and redecorating 
costs quickly pay for installation of 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips and 
Calking! 








WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSU- 
LATION—SCREENS— STORM SASH 


FREE SURVEY 


))} Ask for free sur- 
|| vey. No obligation. 
See phone book or 
i mail coupon. 




















Chamberlin Company of America | 
| 1311 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
| Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 
for (type of building) | 
| Name ! 
Address ‘| 
} City State l 
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Sermons in Films 


Two years ago this month, the Protes- 
tant Film Commission was organized for a 
double purpose: to produce high-quality 
movies with a religious message, and to 
guide Hollywood studios toward making 
more moral films. To date, the commission 
has won the support of nineteen Protes- 
tant denominations and thirteen interde- 
nominational agencies. 

PFC’s first movie, a 40-minute feature 
entitled “Beyond Our Own,” is now ready 
for national distribution through the 
Religious Film Association. On Nov. 10, 
the picture will be previewed by minis- 
ters, educators, and laymen in 100 Amer- 
ican and Canadian cities, as well as in 
London, Melbourne, and Manila. 

“Beyond Our Own” will not be shown 
in theaters, but in churches. It tells the 
story of two brothers in an American city. 
One, Peter (Charles Russell), becomes a 
successful lawyer with no time for any- 
thing but his work and his young son. 
The other, Bob (DeForrest Kelley). is a 
doctor who frets over fake “society” cases. 
At a Sunday service (filmed at the Bever- 
ly Vista Community Church in Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) Peter makes notes on a law 
case, while Bob is inspired by the min- 
ister’s words to seek a strength “beyond 
our own” and decides to become a medical 
missionary in China. 


International 
New Shepherd: Flanked by two presby- 
ters and ushered by a master of ceremonies, 
Dr. Horace W. B. Donegan entered the 
choir of St. John the Divine Oct. 28 to be 
consecrated suffragan bishop of New York, 
richest Episcopal diocese. Bishop Donegan, 
only 45, will assist Bishop Charles K. Gil- 


bert, 69, who must retire in three years. 


RELIGION 





The death of Peter’s son causes his 
breakdown, and his wife (Trudy Marshall) 
sends him to China to see his brother and 
recuperate. There the humble faith of a 
Chinese Christian (Richard Loo) makes 
Peter see the emptiness of his life, and Bob 
sends him back to be an evangelist at home 
in his everyday life. 

Even if the picture is overly ambitious 
(it includes a bombing scene from the 
China war) and weak on dialogue, “Be- 
yond Our Own” is still a significant step 
toward visual education in the churches. 
Its rental is reasonable: $10. 

Forthcoming films will deal with such 
touchy problems as racial discrimination, 
religious intolerance, and mental health. 
PFC mem er organizations have contrib- 
uted $250.900 to make seven films, and 
the 250 prints of “Beyond Our Own” 
which have already been sold have re- 
couped the investment on this picture. 
But PFC hopes to raise $1,000,000 for 
further work and for the Hollywood 
pressure group, which is still in process of 
organization. 


Friends of Peace 


On Oct. 31, 140,000 persons won the 
Nobel Peace Prize. They are members of 
the Society of Friends in the United States 
and Great Britain who by their “concern” 
over the needy, the sick, and the oppressed 
earned the award of $38,920 for their 

service committees in Phila- 
delphia and London. It was 
the sixth time since the first 


awards were made in 1901 
that the Nobel Committee 
had given the honor to 


an organization instead of 
individuals.* 

If the Quakers were pleased, 
some 6,000,000 of the world’s 
suffering would be forever 
grateful. These are the people 
of every nationality who have 
received bodily and_ spiritual 
aid from the American Friends 
Service Committee in the 30 
years of its existence (NEwWs- 
WEEK, April 28). In helping 
the helpless, the AFSC has 
dispensed some $60,000,000 in 
funds and an additional $10,- 
000,000 in goods. 

For Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
84, who guided the AFSC for 
27 years of its 30 years, the 
Nobel Prize was the culmina- 
tion of his heart’s work. “All 
of a sudden it’s come,” he 
said. “It makes an old man 
very happy.” 





*The other organizational recipi- 
ents: The Institute of International 
Law (1904), the International Peace 
Bureau (1910), the International 
Red Cross (1917 and again in 1944), 
and the Nansen International Office 
for Refugees (1938). 
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In your search for methods 
of increasing efficiency 
and profit . . . investigate the 
time, effort and money 
your organization can save 
by expediting written office 
communications 

... with electronics. 

The Edison Electronic 
Voice-writer ... proved 
superior by its Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action ... levels 


the hills and valleys in the > : 
dictating voice .. . makes 3 a 
sure that the exact words . ee 
spoken appear on paper 66 fa - 
the first time .. . HOT, 





every time. Phone 1847 + THOMAS A. EDISON CENTENNIAL +» 1947 


x 
Ediphone, your city, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. | 


or write. {In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., Toronto I, Ontario.) 
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Sleaded 
CANADIAN WHISKEY 


Jem Bele) 
Imported by H.HARVEY CO. LTD. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Kid’s New Keeper 


by JOHN LARDNER 


our correspondent has written be- 

fore of Boston’s Ted Williams 
psychosis. It may never be as virulent 
again as it was at its climax at the end 
of the 1946 baseball season, when the 
scholars, merchants, and ax-slayers of 
the Boston area would pause in the 
midst of the most engrossing task to 
glance at the paper and see 
what Williams had for break- 
fast. However, the complex 
is still alive. Today the av- 
erage fiend in Cambridge or 
Brockton is asking himself, 
as he stuffs a torso into a 
trunk: “How will Williams 
make out with McCarthy?” 

When I say today, I mean 
any day at all, even when 
the leaves are brown and the 
rime is on the pumpkin. It was last 
week that the elderly mother of a 
Boston friend of mine cut short her 
weekly club paper on the Influence of 
Long Walks on the Poetry of Julia 
Ward Howe, without completing her 
last sentence, to say: 

“Cronin never understood him, but 
McCarthy might.” 

Short of having James Russell Lowell 
back on this green footstool to handle 
Williams, McCarthy is probably the 
best man for the job. Bostonians agree 
in the main that Joseph Cronin never 
could swing it. They feel it is for the 
good of the city and the Commonwealth 
that Joseph is now cogitating on a 
higher plane, in the front office of the 
Red Sox club, away from the field and 
Williams. 


r. Joe McCarrny, the new Boston 
M manager, may indeed be the fel- 
low to bring out the full talent of Wil- 
liams, the best natural hitter in the 
game today. There is a school of 
thought which holds that MeCarthy 
will either make a great player of the 
Kid or get rid of him. IT doubt if he will 
get rid of him. That would devastate 
the cultural life’of Boston; besides, Me- 
Carthy has always been able to get 
along with the players he needed to get 
along with. He had his troubles with 
Babe Ruth—most of them started by 
Ruth, who wanted McCarthy’s job— 
but as long as the Babe was of use to 
the Yankees, McCarthy worked beside 
him, and when Ruth left the team, it 
was no doing of McCarthy’s. The Ben 
Chapmans and Johnny Allens, Joe cut 





loose when they got on his nerves. Not 
the Ruths. 

It’s true that Williams can never be 
the great social force and law unto him- 
self that Ruth was. But Williams has 
an importance to the people of Boston 
that makes him hard to dispense with. 
Even the bleacher wolves who scream 
periodically for his gore 
would miss him if he went 
away. 

Maybe Williams will learn 
from McCarthy not to let the 
shouters and the critics both- 
er him. You have to be a 
man who interests the fans 
strangely to get the sort of 
booing, and cheering, that 
Williams gets. The young 
man cannot help having 
“rabbit ears,” as the players say—hear- 
ing so sharp that no caustic remark in 
the stands escapes him. He reacts 
moodily to criticism. Boston writers 
have occasionally suggested that the 
fans therefore refrain from criticizing 
him. That’s no way to treat the 
First Amendment, Williams must be 


straightened out, not the fans. 


po not know exactly what prescrip- 
tion Mr. McCarthy will use on the 
mighty Boston problem, although I do 
know that he is a smooth, tactful, and 
successful handler of ballplayers. One 
error of Mr. Cronin’s I am pretty sure 
he will not repeat. There was no reason 
why Mr. Cronin should have babied 
Williams, but there could have been 
no weirder psychology, if psychology is 
what it was, than Cronin’s weekly 
statement, delivered to the press 
whether he was asked or not, as follows: 
“That Joe DiMaggio is the greatest 
player in the world. I wish I had him.” 
Very likely Mr. Cronin was telling 
the truth. He is a frank fellow. Very 
likely he meant it when he called Joe 
Gordon a better player than his own 
Bobby Doerr, and when he told report- 
ers, for publication, that such-and-such 
a young pitcher on his staff could not 
add two and two, Smart or not, the 
Boston players can read, and they often 
acted as though they spent all their 
spare time reading Mr. Cronin’s in- 
spirational interviews. The boys will not 
read statements like that by McCarthy. 
Joseph is no hand with soft soap, but he 
would drop dead before he rated an 
enemy player over his own in public. 
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FOOTBALL: 


The Eyes of Texas 


Bobby Layne and Doak Walker plainly 
wouldn’t let anything break them up. 
They co-captained their high-school team 
in Dallas, Texas, in 1943; entered mer- 
chant-marine training together the next 
year, and managed to get sent to the 
same station. 


Even the fact that they are headline-' 


harried athletic rivals now seems to make 
no difference. Walker, currently quarter- 
backing at Southern Methodist, said 
Layne could outpass anything in their 
league. Layne, backfield star at the Uni 
versity of Texas, emphatically thought 
Walker was all that Southern Methodist 
needed. 

At Dallas last Saturday, in the week’s 
only major game between undefeated and 
untied teams, Walker was more than 
Layne and Texas could handle. He pegged 
one pass to set up Southern Methodist’s 
first touchdown, made a circus catch of 
another to put the ball within a yard of 
his side’s second score, and kicked both 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 8 


Notre Dame over Army 
Georgia Tech over Navy 
Duke over Missouri 
Pennsylvania over Virginia 
Yale over Brown 

Penn State over Temple 
Columbia over Dartmouth 
Cornell over Syracuse 
Princeton over Harvard 
Georgia over Florida 

North Carolina over N. C. State 
Mississippi over Tennessee 
Mississippi State over Auburn 
Michigan over Indiana 
Wisconsin over Iowa 
Northwestern over Ohio State 
Purdue over Minnesota* 

S. M. U. over Texas A. & M. 
Texas over Baylor 

Rice over Arkansas 

Utah State over Colorado 
Oregon over Washington State 
U.S.C. over Stanford 

U.C. L. A. over Oregon State 


California over Washington 





*Underdog special 


Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Nov. 1: Completed 20, fum- 
bled 4, both sides offside 1. Success 
average to date: 98 right, 43 wrong, 
9 tied: 69.5%. 
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‘Taos Pueblo” .. . an age-old Indian pueblo on the Indian-detour trips in northern New Mexico. 


When you travel to or from California 
via the Santa Fe, northern New Mexico 
calls you to visit its unique and colorful 
Land of Pueblos. 


There, at any season of the year, you 
see Pueblo Indians in one or more age- 
old ceremonial dances, visit prehistoric 
cliff dwellings, ranches, adobe missions, 
and watch the Indians making pottery 
and silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 


Winter is an especially good time of 
year to schedule a Land of Pueblos trip. 
Climate is crisp and invigorating. Night- 
times are memorable, with the air so 
clear you can almost reach up and “pick 
a star.” 


See this Land of Pueblos on a one, 
two, or three-day Indian-detour—the pri- 
vate motor tours that start from Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 





When traveling 


to or from California 
on the Santa Fe, visit see 


nd of Pueblos 





Convenient, too. Merely arrange to 
“stop over” at Lamy, New Mexico. A 
motor coach meets the train. In Santa Fé, 
Fred Harvey’s famous hotel, La Fonda, 
facing the historic plaza, will be your 
headquarters. 

Let us send you the picture folder 
giving full details on the colorful Land 
of Pueblos and the Indian-detours. Just 
mail the coupon. 

a 


| T. B, Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager | 
Dept. NW-2, 80 East Jackson Boulevard | 
| Chicago 4, Illinois | 


l Please send me complete information on the Land | 











of Pueblos and tell me how | can explore it on my | 
| way to or from California via Santa Fe, | 
| Name. 
| Address 
| City State | 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 
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MINNEAPOLIS 






WISCONSIN 














The Midwest, greatest producer of agricultural wealth, 
leads America in corn, oats, rye, flax seed, soy beans and 
alfalfa; and in hogs, dairy cattle, poultry and their prod- 


ucts. On the foundation of these and other riches from 
fertile farms, the Midwest is building a mighty Industrial 
Empire. 

For that industry, as for Midwest agriculture during 
three-quarters of a century, the M. & St. L. provides 


Fast, Dependable Preight Sewiee 








Zhe Minneapolis & St. Louis Ractuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES°IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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SPORTS— 





extra points. After six straight beatin 
in this series, Southern Methodist wo: 
14-13. 

As usual, Carol Layne clipped out a 
the stories for the scrapbook that s':. 
keeps on both her husband’s and Walker's 
exploits. 

Other Nov. 1 results: 


> Michigan, heading toward the Big Nine 
championship and a Rose Bowl junket, 


scored a 14-7 victory over Illinois, which 
won both last year, Michigan’ stat: Bunyp 


Eliott, who comes from Bloomington, I 


> Burly Pennsylvania, upset by Princeton 
a year ago, made off with a 26-7 victory 
this time. 


> Georgia Tech’s strong line fended off 
Duke in a 7-0 close call that saw Fred 
Folger, Duke punter, and two Tech backs 
carried off the field for the day. 

P Johnny Lujack completed ten out of 
eighteen passes and his understudy (Frank 
Tripucka) connected on eight of his nine 
tries in Notre Dame’s 27-0 decision over 
Navy. This week: Notre Dame vs. Army, 
which has been weak against passes. 


GOLF: 


Going Along for the Ryder 


Coming over on the Queen Mary, 212- 
pound Jimmy Adams and the other British 
Ryder Cup golfers took on about 5 pounds 
each. Crossing the United States by train, 
they looked for three main items: steaks, 
fruit, and ice cream. In Portland, Ore., 
site of the first Ryder matches since 1937, 
they received such useful gifts as wrist 
watches, clothes, and radios, in addition 
to 400 American dollars each. 

For the most part, however, their trip 
bore little resemblance to an outing. Off 
the links their captain, Henry Cotton, 
kept a close check on their hours and 
their drinking; they were allowed to go 
nowhere except as a group. At a reception 
in their honor last week, Cotton marched 
them out promptly at 7:30 o'clock. 

On the links last week end, they suf- 
fered the worst working-over in Ryder 
Cup history. Out of twelve singles and 
Scotch foursome matches, the United 
States won 11. 

Lacking the trophy they came over to 
get, the visitors weren’t even sure they 
would have their gifts to show for the trip 
when they got back home. One of them, 
Sam King, fretted: “They search us in 
England now, you know.” 


BASEBALL: 


Chandler at Bat 


Apparently, no amount of rebuffs and 
ridicule could cure Happy Chandler of 
the idea. After two shaky years as high 
commissioner of baseball, he still wanted 
to boss the game with the czarist com- 
pleteness achieved by his more cunning 


* Newsweek 

















predecessor, the late Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis. 

He even made muscles at one of the 
clearest of the rules set up by baseball’s 
executive council. The rule prohibits pre- 
graduation signing of players in high 
schools that are members of the National 
Federation of High School Associations. 
Brusquely, Chandler informed club own- 


ers last February that, so far as he was 
concerned, the rule meant all high-school 


players, 
Deliberately, Leslie (Connor, a lawyer 
who wrote the rule as a member of the 








mation 


Zoeterman: Big men argued about him 





executive council, set about violating it. 
As general manager of the Chicago White 
Sox, he signed up George Zoeterman, a 
li-vear-old pitcher for Christian High 
School in Chicago, which is not a member 
of the NFHSA. Commissioner Chandler 
slapped a $500 fine on him. 

On Oct. 29, after a fruitless month of 
waiting for the fine to be paid, Chandler 
suspended both O’Connor and the White 
Sox pending payment, and requested the 
American League to pick another man for 
O’Connor’s place on the executive council. 
Cautiously, a six-hour league meeting de- 
cided that a replacement would be chosen 
if the matter isn’t settled before the 
council’s next session. 

Neither O'Connor nor the White Sox 
budged. To put Chandler in his place they 
said they were ready to seek an injunction 
against the suspension in the one place 
that baseball never likes to take its laws, 
the Federal courts. And if some owners 
privately hoped to see Chandler discarded 
or at least deflated, they knew they 
couldn’t have left an open fight to a better 
man. During his 24 years as Judge Landis’s 
hatchet man, O’Connor was known as a 
fellow who never opened his mouth until 
he was very sure of his facts. 
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LGA , —— This New Book 


May Save Your Company THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


in the Next 12 Months 


ODAY it is vitally important for your 

business to have a sound credit policy. 
Credit losses are climbing, and no one 
knows how far this trend will go. It’s time 
to watch your receivables. 


“HOW TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY” 
was written to give business men the 
information they need to meet these 
current conditions. This book shows, with 
actual case histories, the procedure by 
which shaky accounts can often be detec- 
ted before they become delinquent. It 
outlines the methods whereby executives 
can avoid squandering their time . . . by 
formulating policy rather than executing 
credit details. It explains the basic prin- 
ciples of all credit policy. 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 


your customers cant 


Finally, “HOW TO PLAN CREDIT 
POLICY” tells, with charts and examples, 
how the MINMAX Principle of Credit 
Control, accomplished through Credit 
Insurance, permits accurate budget calcu- 
lation . . . provides freedom from unex- 
pected credit losses and prevents an 
excessive number of delinquent accounts, 
thus safeguarding both your working 
capital and your profit. 


We will be glad to send you “HOW TO 
PLAN CREDIT POLICY” without cost 
or obligation. Write for your copy today. 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


{ 54 "Yoar 
AMERICAN 
( CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


oF NEw YORK 
a n 3) 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 
“THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT” 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





OLD 


IN 


ANGUS 





SAN 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Strictly Cricket 


There are times when Britain’s col- 
lective stiff upper lip—in the theater and 
movies, at least—becomes a little hard for 
Americans to take. But with “The Wins- 
low Boy,” Terence Rattigan saws away 
at the roast beef of old England, and 
manages to serve it with agility and com- 
mon dramatic sense. 

“The Winslow Boy” is based on a for- 
gotten but real cause céleébre that drama- 
tizes the dogged democracy of an upper- 
middle-class London family under stress. 
(Just for the record, the play stems from 
the famous Archer-Shee case in the years 
before the first world war.) 

The Winslows’ adolescent son, a cadet 
in a naval academy, is accused of theft 
and dismissed. Convinced of his son’s in- 
nocence, his father fights the case until 
it has raised ructions in the House of 
Commons and is removed from the realm 
of bureaucracy and aired in the courts. 

At its best, this is a play for the prac- 
ticing theatergoer rather than a night off 
for the visiting firemen. “The Winslow 
Boy” gets off to a slow start and never 
gathers enough momentum to create an 
illusion of excitement. Rattigan’s contri- 
bution is chiefly that of mood and man- 
ners and a series of pen-line portraits of 
the embattled Winslows and their enig- 
matic lawyer. But in the second act, in 
which the youngster is triumphantly ac- 
quitted, the playwright makes the most 
of the financial and nervous strain that 
the prolonged litigation has had on the 
Winslow family. 

Thanks to some excellent acting by an 
all-English cast, a good deal of this is emo- 
tionally effecting. All of it is written with 
finesse, even if the drama’s progress oc- 
casionally reminds you of the snail on the 
thorn. Alan Webb, as the father who 
finally establishes his son’s innocence, Val- 
erie White as his attractive, intelligent 
daughter, and Frank Allenby as_ their 
D’Arcy-like attorney are particularly good. 

Even so, “The Winslow Boy,” which 
won the Ellen Terry Award in London last 
year (the equivalent of our own Pulitzer 
Prize) , isn’t quite good enough to keep 
you from crossing your fingers and wishing 
it was just a little better. (THE Winstow 
Boy. Atlantis Productions. The Theater 
Guild, H. M. Tennent Ltd., John C. Wil- 
son. Glen Byam Shaw, director. Michael 
Weight, sets.) 


Anna in London 


When “Finian’s Rainbow” opened in 
London two weeks ago, it got cool notices 
from the theater critics 
Nov. 3). Philip Yordan’s “Anna Lucasta,” 
which bowed last week at His Majesty's 
Theater, fared considerably better. Several 
reviewers found the Negro drama unsat- 
isfactory in some important ways. Lionel 


THEATER 


(NEWSWEEK, © 











The Winslows: Excellent acting 


Hale in The Daily Mail called it “hokum,” 
but he admitted that the audience “was 
wildly enthusiastic.” The consensus was, 
in the words of The Daily Telegraph, that 
“*Anna Lucasta’ had the feel of a big 
hit.” Most of the praise centered on Hilda 
Simms and Frederick O’Neal, both of 
whom were in the original Broadway 
production. 


Custom Censor 
When Ben Hecht’s “A Flag Is Born” 


opened on Broadway last year (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 16, 1946) , it placed the critics 
in a dilemma. It was a different kind of 
theater. A pageant rather than a play, it 
concerned the wanderings of an elderly 
Jew in Europe in quest of a place to call 
home and constituted a plea for establish- 
ment of a free Palestine. The critics praised 
Paul Muni, Celia Adler, and others in the 
cast for stirring performances, but found 
Hecht’s script repetitious and inadequate. 

Last week, Canadian customs officials 
were much stronger in their objections 
to the script. When it arrived at the bor- 
der, customs men referred it to Ottawa as 
a possible violation of Canada’s Tariff Act. 
After a formal examination, the script was 
declared inadmissible to the dominion 
under a Tariff Act clause banning “trea- 
sonable and seditious material.” 


Newsweek, November 10, 1947 





























Hitch your Factory to the Southern Star 


Hitch your factory to this fast-rising indus- 
trial star ...the South! Then watch its upward 


curve. 


For in this land of opportunity, served by the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System, you don’t 
have to be an astronomer to discover new peaks 


of growth and prosperity for your business. 


For here it will have abundant nearby raw 





materials, favorable climate, great and growing 
consumer markets ... every economic advantage 


it needs. 


Join the thousands of other far-sighted indus- 
trialists who have hitched their factories to the 
Southern Star. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Crmeat E. Rowers 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















Mademoiselle Sparrow 


Of Edith Piaf, the French chanteuse 
who made her American debut last week 
at the Playhouse Theater in New York, 
it can only be said that she must be seen 
and heard on the stage for the story of 
her life to be believed. 

The chronicle begins at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of Dec. 19, 1915, when a Mme. 
Gassion and her acrobat husband were 
walking home along the Rue de Belleville, 
in Paris’s dreariest working-class 
neighborhood. Labor pains suddenly 
hit Mme. Gassion and the next thing 
she knew her daughter had been 
born in the street with the assistance 
of two policemen. Two months later 
Mme. Gassion abandoned her hus- 
band and daughter. Edith’s father, 
whose interest in the child was not 
much greater, dumped her on her 
maternal grandmother’s lap and left 
for a tour of the provinces. 

This is far from all. Two and a 
half years later the little girl’s pa- 
ternal grandmother turned up in 
Paris, didn’t like what she saw in 
Belleville, and took Edith off to 
Normandy. There the child went 
blind and stayed blind until she 
was 7, when, after a visit with her 
grandmother to the shrine of St. 
Theresa at Lisieux, she suddenly re- 
covered her sight. 

Little Brat: That did not mean 
a normal childhood was to be hers— 
then or ever. Hearing the news about 
his deateer, Gassion collected Edith 
and took her off on his perpetual 
tour of small-town fairs, cafés, and 
raudeville stages. She learned to sing 
outside a café louder than anyone 
else and to grab for the sous that came 
tinkling onto the sidewalk. When she was 
15, Edith decided she could manage with- 
out her father and went to Paris-to find a 
job as a singer. She sometimes got audi- 
tions but never a job. So she became a 
street singer and today, when she sings 
about harlots, pimps, crooks, and Paris 
policemen, she knows what she is singing 
about. 

In due course, Edith got a break. Dis- 
covered in 1934 by Louis Leplée, the owner 
of Gerny’s night club, she finally found 
herself singing before people who could ap- 
preciate her. It was Leplée who christened 
her “la Mome Piaf.” In Parisian argot, 
“mome” means brat or urchin—a sharp 
creature of the streets. “Piaf” falls in the 
same category, but with an added touch of 
pathetic helplessness—like a _ sparrow, 
which the word also means. The “mdéme” 
she no longer liked; the connotations are 
too unpleasant. But “piaf” was too ob- 
viously right, and she kept it for her own. 

When Mile. Piaf made that 1934 debut, 
she was dressed in a frayed sweater and 
baggy skirt. Her enormous eyes’ glared out 
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unhappily from behind straggling locks 
of limp brown hair. As the years passed 
and ultimate success in the Paris music 
halls came to her, she never quit dressing 
to type. The sweater and skirt became a 
severely simple black, street-length dress, 
and the limp brown hair turned into a 
mop of dark red curls. But that is all. As 
cheerful and good-humored as she is off- 
stage—and even addicted to un-Piaflike 
clothes—in her stage personality and ap- 
pearance she remains faithful to the back- 
ground which produced her and_ the 





A Piaf cult already in the making? 


wretched, unhappy people about whom 
she usually sings. 

There were many Parisians who were 
doubtful about Piaf’s chances in the 
United States. French realism, they felt, 
might not go over with non-French speak- 
ing Americans who like light entertain- 
ment. About a certain section of opinion in 
New York, however, they may now rest 
sasy. Her debut resulted in a cheering ova- 
tion and gave every evidence that a Piaf 
cult is already in the making. How general 
her appeal might be as a steady attraction 
over a long period of time in many cities 
is another question—and one which may 
well be decided by the end of November, 
for her run at the Playhouse is scheduled 
for four and a half weeks. 

Doubtless with a bow toward this gen- 
eral public, Miss Piaf sang one American 
song, “All Dressed Up and No Place to 
Go,” but it was the least effective of her 
numbers. Those that brought the house 
down were the ones which go best in Paris, 
her own specially written material, like 
“Mariage,” ‘l’Acordéoniste,” and “Litanie 
a M. Saint-Pierre.” 





Miss Piaf does not, however, carry the 
whole program at the Playhouse. She does 
not even come on until after intermission. 
Presented by Clifford C. Fischer, the show 
follows the old vaudeville pattern. It is 
made up of a pair of Greek dancers, : 
couple of Swedish monocyclists, two Italian 
strong men, a Frenchman who makes his 
fingers dance, and a group of nine young 
Frenchmen who are called Les Compa- 
gnons de la Chanson. Until these singing 
comedians came on just before intermis- 
sion, it looked as if Miss Piaf’s opening 
night would be inexcusably lost. 

But Les Compagnons de la Chan- 
son made up for everything. Rang- 
ing in ages from 19 to 27, they have 
toured with Piaf for two years and 
are certainly the freshest and most 
unusual singing ensemble to appear 
in years. Their satirization of “Au 
Clair de la Lune,” as it might be 
done by an American jazz group, 
singing Russian Cossacks, and a full 
symphony orchestra with operatic 
tenor is a real side-splitter. They 
may sing in French, but they would 
be funny in any language. 


In the Met’s Maze 


With the Metropolitan Opera due 
to open Nov. 10, last week was a 
timely publication date for William 
H. Seltsam’s “Metropolitan Opera 
Annals.”* A 751-page book, it con- 
tains programs for every regular 
production given at the Met from 
=a “Faust” on opening night, Oct. 
22, 1883, to “The Barber of Seville” 
which closed the season last April 5. 
In addition, there are excerpts from 
each season’s most significant New 
York newspaper reviews, photo- 
graphs of leading artists, and a list of the 
company personnel. Most important of all, 
the book contains an invaluable and care- 
fully compiled, index. 

Since this is the first such compilation, 
its value for both reference and research 
scholars is obvious, but the opera fan and 
fanatic should find it as handy as a cook 
book. 


Sensation in Stockholm 


From Stockholm last week, NEwSwEEK’S 
correspondent sent the following operatic 
success story: 


A bare 21 years ago, Christine Lind- 
berg was born in Chicago of a Swedish 
father and an American mother. The fam- 
ily moved to Houston, Texas, and there 
Christine first showed her interest in music 
and singing. At Texas University she 
developed this talent and later studied 
with the Swedish contralto Karin Branzell, 





*METROPOLITAN ee Annats. By William 13 8 
Seltsam. 751 pages. W. Wilson in association 
with The Metiorolitar Opera Guild. $7. 
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Be a clever Claus and use the handy insert card to send 52 


caught in the Christmas rush and crush... worrying 
er 


and wondering if your gifts will please. 


End your worries today with Newsweek . . . the right gift 


for all your friends . . . right through the year. 


weeks of entertaining and enjoyable reading at the 


Special Christmas Price of only $4.25 (rate after December 31, $6.50) 


Newsweek 


152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 








heres tow Io keep 
Prospects Reminded 


Give IMPRINTED 
Cutopoint Pencils 


These are the “‘Autopoint” pen- 
cils with the famous ‘‘Grip-Tite” 
tips that won’t let leads 
wobble, turn or fall out. 
Well balanced pencils, easy 
to write with, they are Amer- 
ica’s busiest writing tools. 
You compliment your pros- 
pects by giving these pencils 
rated tops in the mechanical 
pencil field. Your name or 
slogan imprinted on them 
will serve as constant re- 
minders—deliver you valu- 
able gocd will for years. 
Wide range of models and 
prices. Mail coupon. 


IMPRINTED MEMO 
CALENDAR 


A dual purpose desk acces- 
sory—combines perpetual 
calendar and looseleaf 
memo sheet holder. Con- 
tains 200 sheets 
3” x 5", A won- 
derful imprinted number 
thatwill ma tin with prospects, 
e 
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BETTER PENCILS 
Fit any Pocket... Every PocketbooR 
Autopolnt Company, Dept. N-11, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


**Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 


a 


Autopoint Company 

Dept. N-11, 1801 Foster Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

Please send me details and prices on 
QO “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils, 
O Imprinted Memo Calendars. 

O Have a salesman call. 
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who formerly sang with the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 

On Oct. 29 she braved top-notch Stock- 
holm society, including royalty, at the 
Royal Opera. She sang Amneris in Verdi’s 
“Aida.” It was the first time she had ever 
faced an audience from the stage—and an 
audience used to Jussi Bjoerling, Set Svan- 
holm, Kirsten Flagstad, and many other 
luminaries. 

Young Christine brought down the 
house, including the usually super-snooty 
Stockholm music critics. One reviewer 
wrote: “Fifty years hence, youngsters in 
the audience will brag to their children and 
grandchildren that they heard Christine 
Lindberg at her debut.” Christine, mod- 
esty unmoved, said: “I want to remain 
with the Stockholm Opera a half year 
then, perhaps, create ‘Carmen’ some place 
at home, if they’ll let me.” 


$25,000 Symphony 


To a tall, lean, and silent Mormon com- 
poser out in Provo, Utah, has gone the 
most money ever awarded as a first prize 
in a symphonic contest: $25,000. Nearly 
three years after it was first announced, 
the $32,500 Symphony of the Americas 
competition is over, and Leroy Robertson, 
professor of music at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, is the winner. The second prize 
of $5,000 went to Camargo Guarnieri, dis- 
tinguished Brazilian composer, and the 
recipient of the third prize of $2,500 is 
Albert Sendrey, composer-arranger of 
M-G-M’s music staff. 

And who put up so much money for 
such a contest? None other than Henry H. 
Reichhold, wealthy Detroit chemical in- 
dustrialist and president of the Detroit 
Symphony. The winners of these Reich- 
hold Music Awards were announced on 
the Nov. 2 Sunday Evening Hour over 
ABC, of course, for that radio program is 
Reichhold’s pride and joy. Robertson’s 
prize-winning symphony will be played 
for the first time by the Detroit Symphony 
under Karl Krueger, naturally, on the 
Dec. 14 Sunday Evening Hour over ABC. 

Reichhold’s contest was open to native- 
born composers of the United States, 
Latin America, and Canada. More than 
400 scores from seventeen countries 
reached the international jury for final 
judging. Of the eight honorable mentions, 
one went to the United States, one to 
Canada, and six to Latin America. 

Robertson is best known in New York 
for his String Quartet which won a 1944 
New York Music Critics’ Circle award. 
Born 51 years ago in the little town of 
Fountain Green, Utah, Robertson was a 
poor boy who made a long, hard fight to 
learn the music he had loved even when 
he was a youngster herding cattle. A grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, he shows in his work both its sober- 
ing influence and the more modern im- 
pact of Ernest Bloch, his later teacher. 
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For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ When you overdo, and muscles 
get painfully stiff and sore, there’s 
a time-proved way to ease that 
lameness fast! Just rub on some 
Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation. Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 
... your aching back, leg or arm 
limbers up so fast you’ll want to 
shout for joy! 

Ask your druggist today for your 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula of 
rare herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many lands. 
$1.25 a bottle. . 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















ORINKS TASTE BETTER 
SpApy, 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Mail $8°° for 48 12-0z. BOTTLES 


Verity MINERAL SPRINGS CO 
_ + CURIR > MICHIGAN 
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e STUCK FOR A WORD? 
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Reach for Roget Ss 


Thesaurus i alin 


Over 100,000 of this new 
aay ,otNAn conus 
Sturdy, — sive edition is valuable; 
CAI useful: serviceable, &c.” 
1194 pages He's talking about the new 
uy Roget's INTERNATIONAL, 
EEiESeey double its former size, easier to 
ge use, comprehensive, up-to-date, the 
ae finest book of synonyms and anto- 
nyms, Buy it at your bookstore today 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. N-3 
432 Fourth Avenue + New York 16.) 


























how MOREL 27es\ you money 


Minimum writing 
Minimum handling 
Minimum looking 


You can spend a lot of money on “rec- 
ord-hunting’’—but not with Uarco 
Business Forms! Here’s why: 


1. Uarco forms produce up to 20 
copies so that each department 
may have its own—always close 
at hand. 


2. Information may be blocked out 
on certain copies so that each de- 
partment sees only the facts that 
concern it—no wasted reading. 

3. Copies may be consecutively 
numbered—no looking through 
piles of papers to find the one 
you’re after. 





FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 








with UARCO Business Forms 


But that’s not all! A single writing pro- 


-duces all the copies—then a simple oper- 


ation separates them for distribution. 
That’s true of any Uarco Business Form, 
And it makes no difference whether 
your records are hand written, typed, 
or produced on business machines! 


Call your Uarco Representative for a 
survey of your needs. There is no obli- 
gation—and he'll soon determine the 
best forms for you. UARCO INCcor- 
PORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, 


Ohio; Oakland, Calif; Deep River, 
Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


INCORPORATE DO 





For Instance... 


Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous Forms cut 
writing and handling time by continuously 
feeding the typewriter while the girl 
types. Equally effective on billing, book- 
keeping, or any business writing machines, 
Multi-Fold Forms put an end to wasteful 
carbon shuffling. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 





C YOUR NAME 


Looks good 


“for along long time 
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if it's on your product with a 


Palm Brothers Decal. For these de- 
cals are made with bonded pig- 
ments that literally defy wear. Your 
name or’ trademark will be repro- 
duced in colors that-have and keep 
the richness and depth of fine hand 
painting. Also for operating instruc- 
tions, directions, decorations, etc. 
For brand new booklet, “What De- 
cals Can Do For You,” containing 
23 profitable ways business men 


can use decals, write Dept. $5. 


PALM 


BROTHERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST OLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF DECALS 
Copyright 1947, Palm Bros. Decalcomania Co. 
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Rheumatism Yields 
To Drugless System 
Of Treatment 





The Ball Clinic 


Do you have a rheumatic condition? The 
Ball Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo., has 
perfected a system of treatment for rheu- 
matism and arthritis combined with the 
world farnous mineral waters that has 
proven highly successful to thousands. 
This comparatively new system of treat- 
ment is fully described in a beautiful 
booklet which will be sent free to anyone 
who will write for it. Over 100,000 people 
visit Excelsior Springs annually. 





Government Sponsored Hall of Waters 


WRITE TODAY for free book re- 


garding this condition and kindred ail- 
ments. Address your letter to 


THE BALL CLINIC 
Dept. 570 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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The Veteran and College 


During the past year, S. M. Vinocour, 
director of forensics at the University of 
Nevada and a former serviceman, made a 
7,000-mile trip through the United States 
interviewing other veterans, both teachers 
and students, in nearly 100 colleges and 
universities. His findings, now published 
in School and Society, weekly publica- 
tion of the Society for the Advancement 
of Education, constitute one of the most 
unflattering criticisms of higher education 
since the GI Bill of Rights became oper- 
ative. 

“If the veterans were trustees of a ma- 
jority of American colleges and universi- 
ties,’ Vinocour concluded, “they would 
start a housecleaning that would extend 
from university policy and curricula down 
through antediluvian buildings and equip- 
ment. They would include the ossified 
teaching methods and prehistoric attitudes 
of their mummified instructors.” 

Vinocour noted these veteran gripes: 
> The ex-GI wants to learn more about 
local, national, and international prob- 
lems. 

P Since he regards himself as a mature 
citizen, he dislikes any rah-rah atmosphere 
as “a hindrance to acquiring an educa- 
tion,” and also resents campus restrictions 
which sometimes force him “to kow-tow 
to upperclassmen, some of whom did not 
serve in the armed forces and many of 
whom are several years his junior.” 

> Fearful of an imminent depression or 





COUNTING STARS 





EDUCATION 








recession, he is eager for training for a 
specific job and is loath “to fritter away 
his time cramming inconsequential facts 
such as .. . conjugation of the Vulgar 
Latin verbs.” 

> He resents many proffered courses such 
as “The Minor Poems of Milton,” “Early 
Middle English,” “Beowulf,” and the 
“Mathematics of Agriculture.” 

> He resents instructional methods which 
he regards as “incompetent, antiquated, 
and unrealistic.” 

Vinocour, in support of his own argu- 
ment that many faculty members are too 
old‘and their ideas outmoded or unchange- 
able, selects the bulletin of an unnamed 
college to offer these statistics on 71 pro- 
fessors, associate professors, and assistant 
professors: Some 50 per cent were stu- 
dents more than 30 years ago; 26 were 
students before the first world war; only 
9 have been students in the past decade; 
and 5 studied as undergraduates from 
1897-1907, 

“The veteran feels that the main duty 
of the university should be to train him 
for adult participation in the modern 
world,” Vinocour finds. “He does not feel 
that this can be accomplished under the 
present system where he is living and 
studying in an imposed mental vacuum.” 

The veterans’ desire: more courses in 
radio technique, business administration, 
pre-law, pre-medicine, pre-dentistry, more 
realistic English courses, courses in math- 
ematics, chemistry, agriculture, economics 


and trade, and more modern and _prac- 
tical mining and engineering courses. 
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Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


Earning Learning: The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, reporting last 
week on students’ outside jobs, listed these part-time occupations: 
counting stars, feeding rats, sorting bones (fossil variety), and lec- 
turing. Harvard men last year were baby-sitters for 667 children; 
one student was employed to protect a Great Dane from the 
squirrels in Harvard Yard. The most profitable source of funds 
was blood donations, netting 526 students more than $13,150. 


Newsweek 
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Cyd Charisse and Margaret O’Brien are charming, but the French were better 


Dance, Little Lady 


“The Unfinished Dance” is a painful 
illustration of why foreign films are so 
often superior to the Hollywood product. 
Back in 1938 the French, adapting “La 
Mort du Cygne” and calling it “Ballerina,” 
turned out one of the finest motion pic- 
tures of that year. This was a subtle, 
sensitive, and strangely absorbing story 
of a little girl who was a student ballet 
dancer in France’s National Opera, and 
of the backstage bickering and _ jealousies 
that wrote finis to the career of a great 
ballerina. 

Directed by Jean Benoit-Levy, Paul 
Morand’s story was imbued with a sim- 
plicity and realism that translated a sup- 
posedly special theme into terms of gen- 
eral appeal. The American version, meant 
to be even more general in its approach, 
is just that. Everybody in the picture 
looks immaculately clean and: nice; it 
is in Technicolor (a mistake); and _ it 
misses the point by a mile. “The Un- 
finished Dance” is a pallid, fuzzy reprint 
of a film that originally had both authority 
and a feeling for character. 

On Their Toes: Certainly Cyd Char- 
isse is charming and dances nicely, as does 
Karin Booth. And Margaret O’Brien adds 
a few arabesques and pirouettes to her 
repertoire as the little girl who ruins a 
visiting dancer’s career because she has a 
crush on the company’s reigning ballerina. 

Currently, Janine Charrat, who played 
the O’Brien role in the French film, is a 
starring ballerina in the Ballet de Champs- 
Elysées, and a choreographer in her own 
right. Miss O’Brien will probably go right 
on being an actress, and more power to her. 
The point is you'll like “The Unfinished 
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Dance” better if your interest in the ballet 
is strictly academic, and if vou didn’t have 
the luck to see “Ballerina” first. (THe UN- 
FINISHED Dance. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Joe Pasternak, producer. Henry Koster, 
director. Technicolor.) 


Too Much Pity 


The idea behind “Beware of Pity” is 
perfectly sound—that pity is essentially a 
selfish emotion and can hurt the pitied if 
arried to too great lengths; and that 
good can result only if pity takes the finer 
form of compassion. Unfortunately, this 
thesis is restated so often in a story so 
dragged out that all the suspense and 
most of the interest are lost. If the theme 
had been compressed, and some of its 
punches telegraphed a little less obviously, 
the film might have been a Grade-A tear- 
jerker. 

In the romantic setting of pre-first- 
world-war Bohemia, a cavalry lieutenant 
(Albert Lieven) meets a young baroness 
(Lilli Palmer), who has been crippled by 
a fall from a horse. His daily visits brighten 
up her life and give her the necessary will 
to walk again, the only hitch being that 
she loves him and he doesn’t love her. 
Finally, frightened by the trap into which 
he seems to have got himself, he requests 
a transfer, and then too late finds that he 
loved her after all and that his leaving 
deprived her of the desire to live. 

This is all told by flashback, with 
Lieven, as a Czechoslovakian liaison officer 
in England during the second world war, 
telling the story to one of his compatriots, 
who appears to have becone involved with 
a young English girl who was injured in 
the blitz. This device brings the story up 
to date, but it also tips its hand by show- 
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Taras sacs i SEAL OF QUALITY 


Since 1877, the Wile Seal of Quality has 
been an unfailing guide to fine wines 
and spirits. Always look for the Wile 
Seal...as assurance of superior quality. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 





























For FAST RELIEF, help 









feed famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have leg muscles 
get stiff and lame after unusual 
exercise. Rub Absorbine Jr. on 
those aching muscles and help 
them limber up... fast! 


Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. But 
rub on Absorbine Jr. and you help { 


step up the local circulation. Then §f \ 
fresh blood supplies fresh nourish- JR. \ 
ment... your aching muscles be- . 
come supple again—you feel like a cS 


different person! 

Ask your druggist today for your 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula of 
rare medicinal herbs and other sci- 
entifically chosen ingredients. $1.25 
a long-lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














In every way, it’s Maryland's Own 
Hotel. 700 rooms—tub, shower and 
radio; excellent food; central location, 


Convenient garage facilities. 


LORD BALTIMORE 





BALTIMORE 3, 
MARYLAND 














SURE-FIRE 
LONG LASTING 


FLINTS 


FIT MOST LIGHTERS 


Also Ask Your Dealer 
For ZIPPO Fluid 
BY THE MAKERS OF 


ZLIPPO Windproof \AGHTER 






BRADFORD, PA 
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Lilli Palmer, an attractive invalid 


ing that Lieven never married his baroness, 
so his subsequent story is fairly clear al- 
most as soon as he has begun it. 
Interspersed in all this is a lot of talk, 
a lot of anguish, and some pretty fierce 
emoting on the part of the actors. Never- 
theless, Miss Palmer is quite good in a 
role that doesn’t tax her ability too hard, 
and Lieven is correct although slightly 
mannered as the lieutenant. As in most 
of his movies, Sir Cedric Hardwicke turns 
in the best performance of the lot, this 
time as the family doctor. (BEWARE OF 
Pity. J. Arthur Rank Two-Cities Film, 
released through Universal-International. 
W. P. Lipscomb and Maurice Elvey, 
producers. Maurice Elvey, director.) 


Heavenly Oversight 


“Heaven Only Knows” does everything 


but actually borrow the roster of that 
heavenly gang who operated in “Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan.” This time the miracle 
worker is the Archangel Michael (Robert 
Cummings), who plunges earthward to 
amend an error that has cropped up in 
the Book of Life. This error, by some 
heavenly oversight, is not referred to as 
“Heaven Only Knows.” 

In the course of bumbling about in 
naively humorous fashion, Cummings sees 
to it that an unprincipled lout played by 
Brian Donlevy acquires, in order, a soul, 
a pretty schoolteacher (Jorja Curtright) , 
and an elusive historical niche as a founder 
of the State of Montana. It’s all a bit too 
silly and cheap to have had wasted on it 
the comic talents of Cummings and Stuart 
Erwin. (HEAvEN Onty Knows. United 
Artists. Seymour Nebenzal, producer. Al- 


bert S. Rogell, director.) 





British Obscurity 


It is a fact dear to Hollywood’s heart 
that the British can make bad films as 
well as good ones. “Hungry Hill” is nei- 
ther—only so-so. If you know just why the 
wealthy Brodricks and the poor but bellig- 
erent Donovans started feuding in the first 
place, go to the head of the class. The 
screen version of Daphne du Maurier’s 
novel has nothing- to-say-on the subject 
and is just as obscure on some other points 
in passing. 

Apparently the hill itself was intended 
to symbolize something or other, but it 
could just as well have been any stretch 
of copper-bearing acreage in any country. 
This country happens to be Ireland of the 
1840s, when Copper John Brodrick (Cecil 
Parker) mined the hill, and old Morty 
Donovan (Arthur Sinclair) put a black 
curse on the Brodricks that was intended 
to last from here to Doomsday. 

What with a succession of mine dis- 
asters, clashes between the Irish miners 
and imported Cornish laborers, and dis- 
sension and tragedy in the Brodricks’ ba- 
ronial home, old Donovan would rate as 
a latter-day Merlin if he hadn’t wreaked 
as much pain and disaster on his own 
clan. In any case, it takes about 50 
years (the film’s running time is 94 min- 
utes) before the curse wears thin and a 
truce is called between the families. 

Brian Desmond Hurst’s direction, like 
the plot, is dramatically effective on oc- 
casion, and he achieves a number of in- 
teresting characterizations — particularly 


those of Margaret Lockwood, the late F. J. 
McCormick of the Abbey Theater, and 
Dermot Walsh. (Huncry Huu. J. Arthur 
Rank’s Prestige Pictures. Released by Un- 
versal-International, William Sistrom, pro- 
ducer. Brian Desmond Hurst, director.) 





Donlevy gets a soul, plus 
Newsweek, November 10, 1947 
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When visiting the Golden State, don’t miss seeing the time- 
mellowed Spanish Missions. You'll be intrigued by their romantic 
histories . . . find them to be a charming contrast to other attrac- 
tions such as the sandy beaches, picturesque golf courses, quaint 
foreign sections and colorful, cosmopolitan night life. A world of 
beauty and enjoyment awaits you in California. 


Go there in restful comfort—by train. Union Pacific’s daily Stream- 
liners provide spacious, smartly appointed accommodations. Also 
other fine trains to meet your requirements. Write for free 
California booklet, beautifully illustrated. Address Room 119, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


or 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE DAILY Stcamlcnere 
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America’s Earliest Thanksgiving 
...Was For Corn 


With joyous chants and throbbing tom-toms, the Indians celebrated each 










bountiful harvest of maize. How the red man would marvel tosee the parthis 
native grain plays in the nutrition and industrial prosperity of modern America! | 


Corn is transformed into millions of pounds of sizzling steaks, chops, 
roasts, savory hams, fried chicken, succulent roast goose and duck. 
Fresh, buttery ears grace our tables in season. Frozen and 
canned corn add a variety of delicious dishes for gracious living. 


Yes, corn has raised our standard of living greatly— 
and so has its neighbor, barley. For, from America’s - ‘ / 
costliest barley comes Budweiser to add its distinctive, St lives uth g ( Caale 
delicious taste to the fine flavors that make such a world everywhere 
of difference between merely eating and really dining. 
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Best Sellers: What and Why 


A vastly entertaining book about books 
is “Golden Multitudes,” Frank Luther 
Mott’s story of American best sellers from 
“The Day of Doom” (1662) to “Forever 
Amber” (1945), in which he dissects and 
discusses these curiosities of the publishing 
business from every angle. 

The highbrow instinctively distrusts the 
best seller. The author dreams of getting 
his book on the list of so-called best sellers. 
The publisher spends (sometimes) huge 





Mott: Best sellers follow no pattern 


amounts of money in order to boost a book 
onto this list. The average reader often 
uses this list as his sole guide to what 
to read. But Mott, after prodigious 
research, says “there is no such thing as 
a typical best seller.” 

“The idea of a typical best seller seems 
to spring,” says Mott, who is no literary 
critic, “from the tendency of the literary 
critic to lump all books that seem to him 
beneath notice, except for the odd phe- 
nomenon of their popularity, into one 
group and label them ‘the best sellers.’ This 
statistically is a mistake.” 

Mott says that of the 324 best. sellers 
from 1662 to 1945 one half “have sufficient 
value to hold more or less assured places 
-..in the history of . . . literature.” 

Of these 324 books Mott makes the 
statement, reassuring to the literary high- 
brows, that 30 per cent “fall pretty defi- 
nitely outside the literary pale.” 

The term best seller, Mott goes on, has 
steadily declined “in its emphasis and sig- 
nificance.” He blames: this rightly on what 
he calls the “enthusiasm of promotion.” 
He cites Webster’s dictionary, which de- 
fines a best seller as a book whose “sales 
are among the highest,” but, he says, many 
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current books reach the best-seller list 
with only average sales. 

Here alphabetically arranged are the 
books that really meet this definition, each 
having sold two million or more copies: 


“Alice in Wonderland,” Carroll 

“Ben Hur,” Wallace 

“Christmas Carol.” Dickens 

“Gone With the Wind,” Mitchell 

“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple.” Carnegie 

“Tn His Steps.” Sheldon 

“Tshmael” and “Self Raised,” Southworth 

“Ivanhoe.” Scott 

“Last of the Mohicans,” Cooper 

“Little Women.” Alcott 

“Mother Goose” 

“One World.” Willkie 

“Plays,” Shakespeare 

“The Robe.” Douglas 

“Robinson Crusoe,” Defoe 

“See Here, Private Hargrove,” Hargrove 

“Story of the Bible.” Hurlbut 

“Tom Sawyer.” Twain 

“Treasure Island.” Stevenson 

“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” Smith 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Stowe 


Success Formula: What makes a best 
seller? asks Mott. He answers that there 
is no set formula which may be depended 
upon, for there are “too many intangibles, 
too many immeasurable human values, 
too many vicissitudes of fortune involved.” 

But Mott, having presumably read all 
his best sellers and their runners-up, has 
hit upon a reasonable combination of -those 
elements of popular appeal which have 
gone into the making of most of the top- 
selling books of all periods of history: 

Religion, sensationalism, information 
and guidance, adventure, democracy, hu- 
mor, characterization, juvenile suitability, 
timeliness. Put them all together. Then 
pick a good title. Have the book properly 
illustrated. Get the book the right kind 
of publicitv. Have it chosen by a book 
club. See to it that it receives good 
reviews. Get the publishers to spend 
from $10,000 to $100,000 promoting and 
advertising it. And then, when the book’s 
sales begin to drop off, sell it to the 
cheap reprint publishers. Sit back 
enjov your profits. 

Mott has one more word. No matter 
what a book is about or how it is written 
“success in any case is very uncertain.” 
It’s all a matter of luck. (GoLDEN Muttt- 
tubes. By Frank Luther Mott. 357 pages. 
Maemillan. $5.) 


and 


Unfinished Trilogy 


The greatness of Theodore Dreiser as a 
novelist is unchallenged. For all his faults, 
and they were many, he stood head and 
shoulders above most of his contempo- 
raries. Behind the crudeness of his prose 
there was power. A deep understanding of 
the world he lived in and the people in it 
marked nearly everything he wrote. 

The winnowing process of time may 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW I 
DICTIONARY 


3,350 Pages — 


600,000 Entries 


century ago, G. & C. Merriam 

Company acquired the rights to 
publish Webster’s Dictionary. Through 
the years, with each new edition, Mer- 
riam has constantly enlarged the scope 
and usefulness of Noah Webster’s origi- 
nal work, until today the names MER- 
RIAM and WEBSTER are equally 
portant in 


im- 
identifying “The Supreme 
Authority.”” The genuine Webster al- 
ways bears the name “A Merriam- 
Webster” and the circular seal on the 
binding. Ask your dealer for WEBSTER’S 
New INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition—the great unabridged 
Merriam-Webster. G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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SEND FOR THIS oy 
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BOOKLET— FREE 








Gives you the Essentials of Scientific Hair Care 
which are necessary to cultivate scalp health, 
hair vigor and attractiveness — and to avoid 
dandruff and its complications (common fore- 
runner to baldness), dryness, oiliness, etc. 
There is no mystery or magic about these 
medically recognized essentials. Booklet tells 
how you can apply them to the care of your 
own scalp and hair. 

“What You Can Do About Saving Your Hair’’ 
is compiled from authoritative dermatological 
sources, with the same care as other Ephraim 
literature, appropriate parts of which have been 
commended by publications of the American 
Medical Ass’n., American Nursing Ass'n., N.Y. 
Ass'n. of Biology Teachers and other groups. 

Send for the booklet today — mail coupon. 
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a EPHRAIM & COMPANY Manufacturing Chemists 
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Newark 4, New Jersey 
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shorten the list of his major 
novels. It will leave “Sister 
Carrie” and among the others 
probably “The Financier” 
(1912) and “The Titan” (1914), 
Dreiser’s two solid, realistic 
studies of a nineteenth-century 
“robber baron” in his ruthless 
struggle for wealth and power. 
Frank Cowperwood has never 
been bettered by any Ameri- 
can novelist attracted to the 
exposition and exposure of a 
man of power. 

For many years before his 
death Dreiser worked on what 
was to be the final volume of 
a trilogy devoted to Cowper- 
wood. It was not finished at 
the time of his death in 1945. 
Had he lived a few months 
longer he would have brought 
the trilogy to a triumphant 
close. In its unfinished form 
this last novel, called “The Stoic,” is one of 
Theodore Dreiser’s better but not best 
books. 

“The Stoic” has an old-fashioned quality 
about it and it exhibits most of Dreiser’s 
worst faults as well as his better qualities. 
The sentimentality that always was an an- 
noying part of Dreiser has a much more 
“corny” quality today than it had when 
he was presenting his prose to an often 
unwilling public 30 years ago. What John 
Chamberlain once called “the Ouida 
strain” still persists. 

In spite of its clumsiness, however, 
“The Stoic” has a great deal of body to 
it as Dreiser follows the career of Cowper- 
wood from his financial debacle in Chicago 
(see “The Titan”) to his struggles in the 
City of London and to his death in Ameri- 
ca. Dominating the story is Berenice, Cow- 
perwood’s mistress. Like most of Dreiser’s 
women she is sometimes a little difficult to 
believe in. 

Dreiser left his book unfinished. He had 
intended to write an additional chapter 
and a summary of the trilogy in the form 
of a soliloquy. Mrs. Dreiser has furnished 
a résumé of how he had planned to end it 
according to his notes. This adds little to 
the real interest of the book, the essential 
excitement of which lies in the dogged lay- 
ing-bare of Cowperwood’s character as an 
old-fashioned financial promoter as he 
battles with other titans. It is the tragic 
story of Cowperwood which holds the 
reader’s attention, rather than the regener- 
ation of Berenice, although Dreiser appar- 
ently intended to close the book with a 
“happy ending” in which Berenice, becom- 
ing socially conscious, atoned for Cowper- 
wood’s sins. According to Mrs. Dreiser’s 
résumé of his notes, Berenice experienced 
a spiritual awakening which would enable 
her to acquire “a real and deep under- 
standing of the meaning of life and its 
spiritual import.” (THe Stoic. By The- 
odore Dreiser 310 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 
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Artist of the Old West 


Four years after General Custer and his 
troops died under Sioux bullets and arrows 
at Little Big Horn in 1876, a 19-year-old 
ex-Yale student, suffering from a frus- 
trated love affair, set out for the West 
to “become a millionaire.” He quickly be- 
came a convert to 
the cult, of saddle 
leather, horses, red- 
skin riders and cow- 
boys, participated in 
Indian fights, roped 
cattle, and drew 
pictures. The last 
talent Frederic 
Remington had de- 
veloped since boy- 
hood. 

Remington pene- 
trated the rapidly 
disappearing Wild West and brought out 
sketches and paintings of scouts, Indian 
chiefs, grizzled pioneers, and soldiers. His 
works, which brought him worldwide fame 
as a Western painter, now have been as- 
sembled in the first complete biography, 
which includes 32 paintings in full color. 
(Frepertc REMINGTON, ARTIST OF THE 


Orv West. By Harold McCracken. 205 
pages. Lippincott. $10.) 














A Remington 
self-portrait 


Times Square Story 


“The Island in the Square,” by William 
Du Bois, is that rare thing—a first novel 
that does not read like one. Perhaps this 
is because the author is an accomplished 
playwright, a writer of mystery stories, 
and a book critic of more than ordinary 
sensitivity. Although he has written about 
himself in this book, he has not written 
an autobiography, but has used his own 
experiences and observations as_back- 
ground for an honest novel about life as 
it is on a New York morning newspaper 





From 


**Frederic Remington, Artist of the Old We 


In “The Buffalo Runners” Remington pictures a now-obsolete Western scene 


and along the Broadway of the theater. 

Du Bois’s novel is about three young 
men, just out of journalism school, who 
go to work on a New York morning news- 
paper. (Although it is obviously The New 
York Times—in whose “morgue” he spent 


-many years and to whose chief librarian 


he dedicates his book—Du Bois restrains 
any desire he might have had to exag- 
gerate its eccentricities.) He is concerned 
with 
their ambitions and with the courage or 
surrender with which they met the chal- 
lenge of their lives. “The Island in the 
Square,” peopled as it is with lifelike 
characters, is a delightfully true story of 
youth in New York. 

When he is writing about newspaper 
life—not of the “Front Page” variety— 
Du Bois is excellent. When he delves into 
the world of the theater he stands with 
Leonard Merrick and J. B. Priestley. “The 
Island in the Square” is what critics used 
to mean when they talked about romantic- 
realism at its best. (THE ISLAND IN THE 
Square. By William Du Bois. 391 pages. 
Farrar, Straus. $3.) 


Patton and His Legend 


Now that virtually every military writer 
has had his day at punching holes in ot 
blowing, up the Patton legend, the late 


swearing, gun-toting general himself has 


succeeded in having the last word—in 
death as in life. The fabulous Third Army 
Commander’s journal (edited after his 
death by his wife), under the title “War 
as I Knew It,” is almost sheer Patton 
from cover to cover. 

Patton repeats the well-reported charge 
that General Montgomery halted the Third 
Army’s advance inte the Low Countries 
and the Ruhr, and launches some barbed 
remarks in the familiar Patton idiom at 
his higher commanders Eisenhower and 
Bradley. But in the last two chapters of 


Newsweek 


their dreams of achievement and ‘ 
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advice and reminiscence one can learn a 
lot about Patton. He never, for instance, 
became reconciled to medical treatment of 
psychoneurotic soldiers, one of whom he 
once cuffed across a hospital tent in Sicily. 
“The greatest weapon against the so-called 
‘battle fatigue’ is ridicule,” Patton pre- 
scribes bluntly. 

From the grave Patton counsels general 
officers to visit lower-echelon units and be 
physically seen in combat, and frankly ad- 
mits that “all very successful commanders 
are prima donnas, and must be so treated.” 
In the chapter Earning My Pay, Patton 
doffs his stars, pokes fun at his mistakes, 
and relates his many close shaves. But 
something is definitely lacking in Patton’s 
written journal — the blistering, Anglo- 
Saxon-spiced dialogue which could redden 
the neck of a four-fogey top kick. 

Douglas Southall Freeman furnishes a 
preface, in which he likens Patton to 
Stonewall Jackson and says his determina- 
tion to push straight to the Rhine “recalls 
Sherman’s march to the sea.” (War as I 
Knew It. By General George S. Patton 
Jr. 425 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75.) 


Other Books 


Tne Axe or Wanpssex. By Arnold 
Zweig. 428 pages. Viking. $3.50. The Nazi 
SS underling who, in Hamburg, attaches 
his business kite to the Hitler star can’t 
figure why the great chain-store monop- 
olies have not been upset in favor of such 
small owners as himself. Within the simple 
fabric of the German merchant, the author 
of “The Case of Sergeant Grischa” weaves 
a tale of the growing and eventually over- 
powering disillusionment which was felt 
by those who watched their hopes rise 
briefly to crash in the final downfall of 
the Third Reich. 

Reset at Larce. By George Creel. 384 
pages. Putnam. $3.75. The head of the 
Committee on Public Information, first 
World War predecessor of the OWI, writes 
an entertaining and informative biogra- 
phy of a life dedicated to journalism and 
its crusades. Creel’s reminiscences of such 
public figures as John L. Lewis, President 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Harry 
Truman contribute to current history the 
calculated opinions of an experienced re- 
porter-observer, as well as delineating the 
fears, hopes, and moods of the era of two 
wars in which he has lived. 

Tue River Puate Repustics. By Betty 
de Sherbinin. 276 pages. LANDS OF THE 
Axpes. By T. R. Ybarra. 273 pages. THE 
Rainsow Repustics. By Ralph Hancock. 
305 pages. Coward-McCann. $4 each. 
These are the first three of a projected 
nine-volume Invitation to Travel series 
about the Americas. Miss de Sherbinin 
and Ybarra, both accomplished writers 
and steeped in Latin American lore, breath 
life into the conventional guidebook. Han- 
cock’s descriptions of the Central Amer- 
tan countries are less readable. 
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Bluchit: “This country has a lot to be 


thankful for, Whitey.’ 
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ploy “Yes, Blackie—and thanks to 
W our bumper crops and amaz- 
ing production we're able 
to help the whole world.” 
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Refrigeration 
To Make 600 Tons 
of Ice a Day for 
California Shippers 


That's the projected output at 


Salinas, where the Shippers Develop- 
ment Co. has built a $1,400,000 plant 
to ice vegetables, Five big growers 


and packers use the product for 










icing thousands 
of railway cars 
and trucks. The 
; Associated Re- 
frigerating Engin- 
eers, of Los 


Angeles, selected 
Frick 


for this important 


equipment 
Air View of the 
43-Acre Plant 


job. You, too, will 
find Frick refrig- 
erating, ice-mak- 
ing, and air con- 
| ditioning systems 


most reliable and 


Saves 





Perspective 


U.S. Patent Office 


Registered 





Ventilate the Smoke-Filled Room 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EFORE many months, a great many 
thoughtful people will be deeply 
concerned about an old American prob- 
lem. They will realize that, after more 
than a hundred years, the national 
nominating convention is still a risky 
and defective means of choosing the 
chief executive of the nation. All the 
defects which have been costly in 
the past will be glaringly apparent in 
the Philadelphia convention 
of the Republican party. 
When a nomination is pre- 
determined, as in the case of 
President Truman, the con- 
vention is a mere formality. 
Also, when there are only 
two or three candidates for 
the nomination, with a scat- 
tering of favorite sons, the 
dangers are not so great. This 
was true in the Democratic 
conventions of 1912 and 1932. 


But in 
1948, the names of six or eight serious 


before the Re- 
convention—every one of 
whom will believe he has a real chance. 
These men will be well known, able and 
well managed. They will go into the 
convention with a determination to 
fight to the bitter end. And since it is 
probable that no one of them will begin 
with a great superiority of pledged 
delegates, a battle of attrition may take 
place which will throw the final deci- 
sion into the lap of chance, of intrigue 
or of irrational choice. The candidate 
may emerge like a ticket in a lottery. 

Everyone who has seen the inside of 
national conventions knows what a 
deadlock means. It means confusion, 
deals and rumors of deals, loss of con- 
trol by state leaders, howling demon- 
strations by outsiders and, finally. 


contenders will be 
publican 


weariness and snap. judgments by dele- 





gates or in designating Presidential 
choices, the whole thing petered oui, 
and several states have repealed their 
laws. In most states in which a genuine 
Presidential preference is allowed, the 
whole business has become a dead letter, 
Favorite sons are designated, and out- 
side candidates do not enter—partly be- 
cause they fear defeat, but mostly 
because they want to be the second 
choices of the favorite-son 
delegates. This year, it is 
Clear that favorite sons will 
dominate their states, from 
Boston to San Francisco. 
Delegates sincerely seeking 
some light about the relative 
preferences: of the voters of 
their states must depend 
upon helter-skelter sounding 
of opinion and upon private 
polls. What is needed is a 
firm and reliable popular means of sug- 
vesting to delegates—if not pledging 
them to—a_ succession of choices. 





aN excellent answer to this need has 
A been developed in Nebraska. Ray- 
mond A. McConnell Jr., editor of The 
Nebraska State Journal, has organized 
av committee of representative citizens, 
who intend to file in’ the Nebraska 
Presidential preference | primary — on 
April 13, 1948 the names of all those 
prominently suggested. The names they 
now propose to submit are Dewey, Taft, 
Stassen., Eisenhower, MacArthur, Jo- 
seph Martin, Vandenberg, Saltonstall 
and Warren. These people will be placed 
on the ballot, whether they like it or 
not. In the opinion of the Nebraska 
Secretary of State, the plan is legal. 
He says that a candidate thus placed on 
the ballot will have to get a court order 
to get his name off the ticket. This will 
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out of the murky atmosphere of — people to avoid a test of strength in a ‘die 


a famous “smoke-filled room” there 
emerged the most unfortunate President 
we have known. 


ORTY years ago, in the “progressive 
KF era,” high-minded men hoped to 
get an authentic people's mandate for 
conventions by establishing Presidential 


notable state in the heart of the nation. 
This expression of choice will not be 
legally binding on the delegates, but 
such a directive would be hard to avoid. 
McConnell points out that this will be 
“a step toward giving the popular pri- 
mary some of the significance originally 
intended.” 





preference primaries. Woodrow Wilson, Public-spirited citizens might well 4% 
elowing with this “rebirth” of democ- explore the legal methods by which 

racy, suggested that primaries might — this might be done in other states. The « 
well supplant the convention. But after — next Republican candidate may be thie ; 


25 states had adopted some form of 
Presidential primary in selecting dele- 


next President, and he should be wisely 
chosen. 








Newsweek. November 10, 1947 
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@ 7’ seen the herd from a distance and was edging 

up for a closer look, when suddenly I realized they 
were milling all around me,” writes a friend of Canadian 
Club from northern Sweden. “I had unpleasant visions 
of being impaled on their sharp ‘hatrack’ anilers or tram- 
pled under their hoofs. I decided to make tracks out of 
there fast, through an opening in the herd. 
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“I was halfway up a hill when the owner 3) “I helped the Lapp milk one of the reindeer. “The Lapp marked the reindeer’s ear. 

of the herd, a friendly Lapp, caught up to He told me that, in addition to drinking the milk, This is done so that animals in a herd can 
me. Smiling, he assured me his reindeer were Lapps make a very fine cheese from it. The Lapps be returned in case they stray. When strays 
tame as cattle. But I'd seen those antlers at inhabit northern Sweden, Norway and Finland, living can’t be returned, they are butchered and sold, 
close range—too close for comfort! almost entirely off their reindeer herds, and the money sent to the owner, 


“Tired out from my hiking, I “It ‘belongs’—anywhere and 


> 


was very grateful when another everywhere,” write travelers who 
hiker joined us—doubly grateful when tell of finding Canadian Club in 87 
he took a bottle of Canadian Club from lands, all around the globe. It is light 
his pack. Even the Lapp admitted that as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as 
this beat any other drink hands down. bourbon. That’s what made Canadian 
In every land I’ve visited, tastes seem Club the largest-selling imported 
to agree on Canadian Club.” whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 
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"ALWAYS BUY CHESTERFIELDS—THEY SATISFY 
Potny Comma serie sires. 
“SMART SMOKERS SMOKE 'EM AND LIKE’EM” 


CHESTERFIELD SUPPER: CLUB 
NBC TUES. & THURS. NIGHTS 


ARTHUR GODFREY TIME | 


CBS EVERY DAY, MON. THRU FRI. 
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